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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ssa 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the ‘SPECTATOR ” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which 
will be devoted to Advertisements. The Seventeenth of these Supplements 
will be issued with the ‘‘Sprcrator” of Saturday, July 10th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the We inset ee that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_=G=———— 


fPNHE struggle has fully begun, the first contested election 

having taken place at Colchester on Thursday. There, 
Mr. H. J. Trotter, a Conservative, has kept his seat against Mr. 
R. K. Causton, Home-ruler, by 1,996 to 1,791. The Conserva- 
tive majority has increased by 130, but the poll on both sides 
is lower than in 1885. The fact may be an isolated one, but 
taken in conjunction with the considerable number of uncon- 
tested seats in important places, it may possibly indicate that 
the Irish Question does not arouse among the masses the 
passionate interest felt in it by the educated. If that is the 
case, the new Parliament will be like the last; but as yet this 
is mere conjecture. There never was an Election in which 
results were up to the latest moment less certain, or in 
which the comparative popularity of the leaders, counting 
Mr. Bright as a Unionist leader, was so doubtful. We 
note with approval a strong disposition to leave eminent 
men alone, and with strong disapproval a tendency, especially 
among Radicals, to break up small meetings by violence. What 
good they fancy they obtain by this it is impossible to say; 
but it is becoming evident that the right of meeting under 
cover must either be surrendered or protected by much more 
stringent police precautions. 





Mr. Gladstone made a powerful speech at Manchester on 
Friday week, though he began it by enlarging more than he 
need have done on the ability and merits of the existing Cabinet, 
in which he picked out Lord Rosebery as “the man of the 
future.’ He attacked the small Tory Land-purchase Bill of 
last July and August (on the strength of which Mr. Parnell 
has been boasting so loudly that he had a right to assume that 
the Tories were pledged to help him to Home-rule), and indicated 
his wish to supersede it by some better measure, into the scope 
of which, however, he did not enter. He vehemently refused to 
limit by name the kind of local affairs to be referred to the Irish 
Legislature, insisting that such a limitation would be degrading 
to Ireland,and would discriminate her Legislature unfavourably 
from that of a Colony. And he insisted, with still more vehemence, 
on giving Ireland the full control of her judiciary and police. 
Considering how broadly Mr. Gladstone places his demands for 
Ireland on the basis of absolute justice, it is somewhat curious 
that he repudiates with extreme indignation any sort of willing- 


ness to yield any demand “ perilous or inconvenient to the 
Empire to which she belongs.” To any such demand, he says, 
the Liberal Government would offer “ the sternest and the firmest 
resistance.” Why, that description covers five-sixths of the 
concessions of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and cuts away the plea of 
abstract justice altogether. He argued for the safety of his 
boon to Ireland from the case of Tasmania, where “ the absolute 
majority of the population were either convicts or the descendants 
of convicts,” and where, nevertheless, free local government had 
“acted like a blessing and a charm.” But he ignored the fact 
that Tasmania was neither divided against itself, as Ireland is, 
nor was, after self-government had been conceded to her, about 
to be brought into the closest and most irritating relations 
with the Power most hated and defied, as Ireland is. 


Lord Hartington’s speeches grow stronger and firmer as the 
campaign goes on. At Sheffield, on Monday, he delivered a 
very powerful speech, in which he commented on a letter of Mr. 
Gladstone’s denying that for fifteen years back he has himself 
ever expressed disapproval of the principle of Home-rule. 
That may be, said Lord Hartington; but what had been the 
principle of his Cabinet? Had he ever communicated to Lord 
Hartington himself, as his Irish Secretary, the least inclination to 
accept that system? Had he not appointed Mr. Forster Irish 
Secretary in 1880, though Mr. Forster had quite recently and 
vigorously denounced Home-rule in the House of Commons, in 
resisting the Home-rule Bill of Mr. Butt? If during those 
years Mr. Gladstone was contracting the belief that Home-rule, 
after all, might be the right and only remedy, he certainly took 
upon himself a great responsibility in acquiescing silently in the 
avowed convictions of his chief colleagues that Home-rule was to 
be resisted at any cost. If Mr. Gladstone had been entertain- 
ing these doubts so long, what certainty could we have that 
we know the limits of his doubts now? May he not be 
meditating Separation as a further possibility now, much as he 
meditated Home-rule during the fifteen years in which he 
silently brooded over it without uttering his thoughts ? 








Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Liverpool on Monday was the 
speech which apparently elicited the most remarkable enthu- 
siasm. Yet it seems to us one of the most unsound of these 
great speeches. He vehemently attacked Lord Hartington for 
quoting his own condemnation of the Parnellites in 1881, when he 
thought them wrong, as if it afforded any reason for his con- 
demning them now, when he “thinks and knows they are 
right.” He reiterated the willingness,—which we had under- 
stood that in Scotland he had virtually intimated to be at 
an end,—to give separate securities “to portions of Ulster,” 
“if a good and rational plan with general approval can be 
contrived, under which a part of Ulster can be separately 
dealt with.” The Government, he said, would “take up 
that plan in a friendly spirit.” We cannot say that with 
all these qualifications this promise comes to anything; 
still, in Liverpool, at all events, it was reiterated, though we 
had understood Mr. Gladstone to intimate in Scotland that 
he had been convinced by Mr. Parnell that such a plan was 
impracticable. The rest of his speech was devoted to the elo- 
quent development of the view that the nation is on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s side, and only the classes on ours,—a view to which we 
have given sufficient exposition and criticism in another column. 
He concluded by predicting that if the Government shall be 
defeated, “the child that is unborn shall rue” the voting of that 
day. 


Lord Hartington, in his speech at Cardiff on Wednesday, 
replied with great power to Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that he 
had condemned the Parnellites in 1881 because they were 
wrong, and supported them now because he knew that they 
were right. He asked when it was that the Parnellite policy 
changed. Did it ever change till Mr. Gladstone brought in 





his Bill conceding the greater part of their demands? Did 
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they ever withdraw the views which in 1831 Mr. Gladstone 
described as a “policy of plunder?” Had not those views been 
virtually reiterated by Mr. Parnell and his friends again and 
again? Had they ever condemned the boycotting and tyranny 
of the National Leagne? Have they not gratefully accepted 
subscriptions from those Ameriean followers who issued: the 
“literature of assassination?’ Have they not defended 
the National League when it has covered with contumely 
the whole judicial staff of Ireland, from the Judges to the 
process-servers? Is there the slightest evidence that in any one 
respect the Parnellite Party had abjured the policy and doctrines 
and practices of 1881, until they found that Mr. Gladstone was 
their devout and convinced proselyte in 1886? In 1881 the 
resources of civilisation were to be drawn upon without limit to 
defeat Mr. Parnell. Now,—without any change in Mr. Parnell, 
—Mr. Gladstone declares himself for the very man against 
whom he was then so anxious to invoke all those inexhaustible 
resources. E 

Mr. Morley, at Newcastle’ on Saturday, repeated in even 
stronger terms his objection to the grant of municipal liberties 
in Ireland. He says the rates are increasing in Ireland every- 
where, and not,as Mr. Goschen had said, only in districts where 
the National League is strong. “The evil is enormous,” and 
the landlords bleeding to death; and, of course, “if you increase 
the power and the number and the functions of local bodies, you 
are increasing their power of oppressing the landlords and 
bleeding them to death.” That statement, which we believe 
to be true, is most significant; but Mr. Morley did not 
follow it up with the logical corollary that the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin will also be a local body. Nobody seems 
to consider that though its power over Customs and Excise will 
be limited, its power over rates will be unlimited ; and that in 
its very want of revenue, it is exceedingly likely to throw all ex- 
penditure possible upon the rates. They could be made to bear 
nearly the whole cost of the administration of the country, paid 
magistrates and police included. Mr. Morley repeated that. he 
would be no party to an7 scheme which left the Land Question 
in Ireland upon the shoulders of an Irish Government. 


Lord Salisbury on Tuesday delivered a most powerful speech 
at St. James’s Hall. He denied most absolutely Mr. Parnell’s 
statements as to the Tory Cabinet having considered Home- 
rule, declaring that he himself had told Lord Carnarvon before 
his departure that he would never be a member of a Govern- 
ment which accepted that proposal. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
also, had been equally strong. He accused Mr. Gladstone 
of raising questions during the campaign, such as that of 
‘the classes,”’ in order to prevent the people from considering 
the true issue, and ridiculed the assertion that this settlement 
would be final. The tribute would be cancelled by a stroke of 
the pen if the Irish could secure real separation, and for Separa- 
tion, therefore, they would try. Mr. Gladstone said God could 
not have created such monsters as the Irish were assumed to 
be; but did he really never meet a man who took advantage, 
or did he think him uncreatedP Over all Europe unifica- 
tion was going on, not disintegration, except only in Turkey, 
because Turkey was decrepit. For sixty years the Scotch 
had hated the Union, but they did not hate it now. If Mr. 
Gladstone had ruled in 1745, and had declared that Jacobites 
must be ruled by love, what would be the position of 
affairs ? Considering the difficulties to be overcome, the religious 
obstacles to be faced, our own vacillating and changing habits 
of government, and the wave of superficial philanthropy which 
every now and then sweeps over the land, it is far too soon to 
say that the Union, under which the material condition of 
Ireland has so improved, has failed, or that “the strong, 
mediating hand” of Britain should be taken away. 


Mr. Bright’s first great speech on the Irish crisis was delivered 
at Birmingham on Thursday, in thanking the Central Division 
for his re-election—without a contest. It wasa very great speech, 
rich in its humour, vigorous in its logic, noble in its courage, 
large in its sagacity. As we have gone over its leading points 
carefully in another column, we need only say here that 
Mr. Bright regards the root of disorder in Ireland as economi- 
cal; that he traces it in great.measure to the same causes as 
the great famine of 1847; that he entirely denies the responsi- 
bility of the British Government for such a calamity as that ; and 
that he reproaches the Irish agitators with always ignoring the 
economical evils to be met, and mannfacturing out of these 





with hearty indignation“ the sad, the melancholy, and the 
wicked teaching of this conspiracy during the last six or seven 
years.” Mr. Bright’s speech will make many a Unionist, ang 
will.stagger many a Gladstonian. 


My. Parnell has been speaking at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and’ Cardiff, and at all places has been received with a courtesy 
which, we fear, would not be shown, say, to Mr. Bright in any 
Nationalist town in Ireland. He has everywhere repeated 
his usual promises that Ireland will accept this measure as final, 
that Protestants will not be persecuted, and that the unity of 
the Empire will be maintained. He may be sincere in all, and 
is certainly sincere as to. the second; but in all he is going far 
beyond his mandate, Let him remember the scene at Galway, 
when he differed from his followers, and owed his safety to Mr, 
Healy’s interference. The Irish would part with him, if he 
ceased to gratify them, without so much asa sigh. Mr. Parnell 
every where showed himself anxious to prove that the Tories had 
tacitly promised him Home-rule, and insisted that the five 
millions advanced in the last Purchase Bill was “ given ” him ag 
earnest of what they would do. As nothing was given, the state. 
ment has no meaning; but the phrase should be remembered, 
It shows the view taken by Mr. Parnell, and therefore still more 
strongly by his followers, of these large loans to Ireland. In 
their minds they are gifts, not advances, and to ask for repay- 
ment. is, if not dishonest, mean. 


Mr. Frederic. Harrison is inthe field against Sir John Lub. 
bock, as candidate for the suffrages of the University of London, 
and his supporters boast that he has over three hundred pro- 
mises. As Sir John Lubbock counts over a thousand promises, 
that does not give Mr. Harrison much chance, and, indeed, he 
has none. He has, however, great faith. Mr, Harrison has put 
forth a letter to Mr. Picton, in which he expresses an “ unhesi- 
tating conviction” that. the Irish “are capable of a National 
Government, and will work it as regularly and as successfully 
as their neighbours.” And he has also published an eloquent 
pamphlet, with the sensational title, “Mr. Gladstone! or 
Anarchy !”” in which that alternative, inclusive of its two notes 
of admiration, is discussed in periods set forth with all Mr. 
Harrison’s usual wealth and felicity of diction. ‘ Nationality,” 
he says, “is a thing which will force itself to the front,” and to 
ery out that Irish Home-rule will be bad for Ireland, bad for 
England, bad for the Empire, is “like mocking a woman in 
labour with excellent advice not to bear a child.” Mr. Harrison 
appears to us to be a prophet of the premature. He personally 
conducted English pilgrims to Paris the other day to see the 
disused writing-desk and old clothes of Auguste Comte, on 
whom he pronounced an animated eulogium as the teacher of 
the future. At all events, Comte is not the chosen teacher of 
any great number of existing thinkers. Ireland, too, may 
become a nation, but the time is not ripe; and Mr. Harrison 
may become a statesman, but the time is not ripe for that 
either. The London University will certainly not discard the 
calm and wise services of Sir John Lubbock for the philosophic 
enthusiast who, overburdened as he is “ with a grotesque old 
French pedant on his back,” to use, if we remember rightly, 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, yet blandly proposes to usher into 
the political world the expected offspring of an unnatural union 
between Fenian anarchy and sacerdotal intrigue. 





A threefold dispute has taken place this week between Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. A. J. Balfour as to the nature 
of Mr. Gladstone’s offer to give the recent' Tory Government 
cordial support if they would propound a Home-rule scheme. 
Lord Salisbury denies that any explicit pledge was given, point- 
ing out that Mr. Gladstone’s words were perfectly vague, and 
might as well have applied to a policy of coercion as to a policy 
of Home-rule. To this Mr. Gladstone replies with some effect by 
quoting Lord Randolph Charchill’s admission, made in the House 
of Commons, that the Tory Government were aware that if they 
adopted a Home-rule policy, they might look to him for help. 
And we suspect that Lord Randolph expressed the mind of the 
Tory Government, though Mr. Gladstone’s offer may have 
been conveyed in terms rather too ostentatiously guarded. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris, who, it must be remem- 
bered, is greatly exasperated by the expulsion of the Orleans 
Princes, calls constant attention to the acts of General 
Boulanger, Minister of War. This officer, a very good soldier 
and disciplinarian, but of ill-defined political opinions, is 





evils the ordinary political capital of agitators. He denounced 





evidently. getting the Army into his own hand. He makes 
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himself felt everywhere, visits every considerable garrison, 
makes speeches, some of which point to revenge-for Sedan, and 

romotes and dismisses officers rapidly. His last act has been 
to rebuke General Sanssier, the officer in command of the 
garrison of Paris, for writing to the newspapers without per- 
mission—no doubt an offence in every Continental Army 
_—-and the rebuke was so sharp that General Saussier 
resigned, though the resignation was not accepted. As 
he is a determined Republican, this attracted attention 
in the Chamber, and it is believed that interpellations 
will be addressed to the Minister. General Boulanger is 
reported to have said that the incident was of no importance, 
for he remarked to his colleagues,—“If I decided to send 
you to Mazas [the usual prison for political prisoners], it 
is not Saussier who would stop me,” an utterance not precisely 
Republican. It seems clear the General'is assuming a position 
in front; but it is possible that a certain tone of alarm visible 
in all comments on him is suggested by colleagues anxious for 
his removal. The General used to be a good Republican, but 
the ‘Army is certainly not contented. In Anam, M. Paul Bert 
cannot obtain respect from the military at all, a sure sign that 
there is irritation in the barracks at home. 

The relations between Russia and Bulgaria are said to be 
becoming more “ strained” than.ever. The semi-official Russian 
Press declares that Prince Alexander “presumes to disregard 
the decisions of Europe,” and the non-official Press suggests 
that he ought to be hanged; while the Russian Government 
presses the Sultan by every kind of menace, including a demand 
for an indemnity in arrears, to interfere in Sofia. A formal Note 
has even been presented to the Porte complaining that Prince 
Alexander has violated the Organic Statute of Eastern Roumelia, 
and that the two Bulgarias are becoming one, in spite of the 
decision of Conference. Tie Sultan is indisposed to interfere, 
but has circulated a despatch announcing that he has recom- 
mended moderation to the Prince. The Prince himself has 
openly informed a deputation which besought him to reconcile 
himself with Russia, that he does not know what Russia wants ; 
that he has repeatedly made overtures; that he has not received 
even a message from St. Petersburg since September; and that 
his last overture was answered by a decree depriving him of his 
rank in the Russian Army. The Ozar is evidently full of hatred ; 
but the Prince goes on quietly drilling his soldiers and collecting 
arms. Russia can hardly move till the European situation 
alters. 


The accounts. from Burmah are still unsatisfactory. The 
dacoits face the Sepoys behind stockades, and are not always 
defeated. On the 19th inst., for example, Major Hailes, with 
three officers and 200 Sepoys and Ghoorkas, attacked 1,500 men, 
strongly stockaded in the Upper Chindwin district, but was 
forced to retire, wounded and with some loss. Almost every 
telegram announces a death, and the health of the European 
troops is reported bad. It must be remembered, however, that 
the incessant telegraphing, and the new practice of reporting 
the deaths of private soldiers by name, increase greatly 
the apparent meaning of every petty skirmish. If every 
attack on a stockade in New Zealand in the last Maori 
war had been reported in this fashion, people would have 
supposed the island distracted with bloodshed. The worst report 
from Mandelay is one of an attack on some Chinese traders at 
Bhamo, by Sepoys without an officer. The men appear to have 
acted in a panic; but there are stories of plunder, of which the 
Chinese will make the most. The Chief Commissioner reports 
his province as settling down, and the revenue comes in steadily ; 
and it may very well be that 100,000 square miles are quiet, and 
we hear only of 1,000 still disturbed. Still, they ought not to 
disturbed. The defect seems to rest with the organisation of the 
garrison, which is split up in handfuls. 

Commemoration Day at Oxford was remarkable for the 
honorary degrees conferred on Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Mr. Bright, both of them worthy of honour in even a Utopian 
Republic, though for very different reasons,—Dr. Holmes 
for bringing distinction to the first really great Republic of the 
modern world,—Mr. Bright for diffusing much of the breadth and 
popular energy of a Republic through an ancient realm whose 
throne he has strengthened, rather than shaken, in the process. 
The Newdigate prize.poem on “ Savonarola,” gained by Mr. R. 
L. Gales, of Lincoln College, and recited on the occasion, seems, 


entirely destitute of ponderous and:prosaic lines, but for a poem 
of some four hundred lines in length, they are singularly few. 
Savonarola is a great subject, and Mr. Gales has not forgotten 
to render a graceful tribute to that great writer who in “ Romola” 
drew Savonarola with so vigorous ahand. The young poet’s own 
picture, both of pleasure-loving and of penitential Florence, is a 
vivid one. It is not easy, of course, fora beginner’to deal with 
such a subject as the martyrdom with adequate force. But the 
closing lines have great dignity and pathos :— 

‘¢ And so he passed to joy through bitter woe, 

As some great galleon through the dark may go 


Where no star glimmers, and the storm-wind wails, 
Until the rose of Morning touch her sails.” 


The Prince of Wales, on Monday, with considerable cere- 
monial, laid the foundation-stone:of the People’s Palace at Mile 
End. The Palace is to be an institution for “ the rational re- 
creation of the people,” in accordance with the idea of Mr. 
Beaumont, who forty years ago left £12,000 for its realisation, 
and with the plan made so familiar by Mr. Besant in his novel, 
“ All Sorts. and Conditions of Men.” There are to be technical 
schools and a splendid library, but there are also to be winter 
and summer gardens, a concert-hall, swimming-baths, and 
gymnasia, with any other amusements it is hereafter found 
possible to provide. The money required will be £100,000, of 
which £75,000 has been already collected, £12,000 coming from 
the Beaumont Fund, £20,000 from the Drapers’ Company, and 
the remainder from public subscriptions. We have seen too many 
designs of the kind fail to be enthusiastic over a new one; but 
the idea is originally sound, and there is no apparent reason 
for despondency. The East-Hnders, shut up as they are in over- 
full little houses, need large buildings for recreation, and we do 
not see why they should manage them worse than the West- 
Enders do their clubs. In any event, the ready response of the 
well-to-do to the demand for subscriptions shows a strong 
amount of sympathy with the position of the working poor. 
The money was given, recollect, not. to improve them, but to 
make their lives a little pleasanter and faller of colour. They 
are grey lives in our climate at the best, and grey shades off 
rapidly into black. 


The Holloway College for Women was opened at Egham by 
the Queen last Wednesday with great state, an address being 
presented to her in a gold casket by Mr. Martin-Holloway, who 
has carried out his brother-in-law’s wishes, and a gracious 
reply from her Majesty being received. We cannot but 
regret that the Queen has been advised to open this 
institution in person. It is a spacious and very com- 
modious building, situated in noble grounds, and we do not 
doubt that it may yet be turned to very good account, though the 
trust-deed is not a wise one, and though the building would 
have been five times as useful in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
or Cambridge, where the best teachers may be easily obtained, as 
it can be twenty miles from London. But her Majesty should 
hardly have been advised to lend her sanction to any institu- 
tion, however good in itself, that owes its origin, as the Hollo- 
way College does, to wealth gained by a lavish and reckless 
use of fibbing advertisements, promising that a very harmless pill 
shall effect cures of diseases which it can never by any possibility 
even alleviate, advertisements, too, which induce credulous and 
ignorant people by all sorts of worthless testimonials to attempt 
the dangerous practice of doctoring themselves. The distinc- 
tion of Royal approval should be reserved not merely for useful 
and benevolent institutions, but for useful and benevolent insti- 
tutions of no mean or ignoble origin. Fibbing puffs are the 
curse of the day, and if one could elicit some signal act of Royal 
disapproval of them, it would be worth almost more to the 
world than even the best-merited approbation of the Crown for 
what is both good in itself and noble in its origin and associations. 

The great railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific across the 
Canadian Dominion was opened on June 28th, when the first 
train started for the through journey. The Canadians hope 
that, besides opening up their own territories, and bringing the 
beautiful island of Vancouver within the range of emigration, 
this railway will offer a new route for travellers and commerce 
between Asia, America, and Europe. They even propose to 
connect the Dominion with Australia by cable. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 





too, to have been one of unusual promise. It is, indeed, not 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TAKING UP MR. GLADSTONE’S GLOVE. 


r the eloquent speech delivered on Monday at Liverpool, 
Mr. Gladstone represented his cause as that of justice 
and the people, against the combined forces of rank, class, and 
culture. And he maintained that, though there are subjects 
on which the more leisured classes are necessarily better judges 

‘than the masses of the people, yet “upon the one great class 

of subjects, the largest and the most weighty of them all, 
where the leading and determining considerations that ought 
to lead to a conclusion are truth, justice, and humanity, upon 
these, gentlemen, all the world over, I will back the masses 
against the classes.” Well, we have often maintained, and still 
maintain, the same doctrine; but then, we bargain for one con- 
dition,—that the moral issue shall be so simple that it is not 
possible to confuse the people on the question where the justice 
of the case really lies. We should have said that on the pre- 
sent issue it would hardly have been possible to cause that 
confusion, but for one highly disturbing element, the eloquent 
advocacy by Mr. Gladstone himself of the cause which, to our 
conscience at least, represents not the cause of justice, but of 
injustice. But then, no greater disturbing element can be 
imagined. Mr. Gladstone, with that unconscious art which 
is the orator’s greatest power, deploys before us the classes 
opposed to Home-rule as if they carried with them not only 
all the powers of this world, but those of darkness too. We 
will venture to say this,—that so great have been his own 
services to the popular cause, that his name and his in- 
fluence weigh more, and vastly more, against the soundest 
and weightiest arguments on the side of justice, than all 
the influence which still remains to the united strength of 
rank, class, and culture. We might say of such a struggle, as 
Homer says of the strength of the father of gods and men com- 
pared with that of all the other powers of Olympus united, 
that if Mr. Gladstone tugged at one end of the golden chain 
by which popular opinion is moved, and all the powers of 
rank, class, and culture at the other, Mr. Gladstone would 
soon have them hoist in air, unless, indeed, the people had 
dimly perceived that he had lost his once sure hold of the 
clue of justice. Of this we are confident,—that Mr. Glad- 
stone, even in the wrong, as we believe him now to be, is more 
than a match in influence for all the classes combined, and 
that if we defeat him at this Election, it will not be because 
class is stronger than the people when it is he who pleads their 
cause, but because the cause of justice, feebly represented as 
it may be by those who have not yet got the ear of the 
people, still exerts some almost invisible influence over the 
nerve of popular feeling. Rank, class, and culture together, 
are hardly more powerful against Mr. Gladstone, than a child 
against a veteran of skill and fame. If we defeat him, it will 
not be because we are stronger, but because for once his in- 
stinct has failed him in choosing the true moral ground on 
which to fight. 

Mr. Gladstone appeals to the masses against the classes in 
the name of prudence, courage, and honour. And he gives us 
ten instances in which the masses have defeated the classes, 
and defeated them when the masses had far less advantages 
than they have now for such a victory, because the popular 
instinct determined truly where the justice of the case lay. 
Well, we do not think all these instances very happily chosen. 
Lord Salisbury has pointed out that in the case of the 
reform of the criminal code, the victory was gained over 
the sense of justice of the classes themselves, since it was 
gained even before Parliament was reformed,—that is, before 
the masses had anything to say in the matter. Even in the 
Corn-Law struggle, and still more in the battle against the 
Navigation Laws, we can see little sign of the kindling of the 
flame of pure love of justice among the millions. The Anti- 
Corn-Law League appealed to the sense of justice and pity in 
the middle classes for the starving millions, and did not appeal 
in vain ; but we do not believe that the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws was carried by any such influence as this, but by 
the clear sense of those economists whom the middle classes,— 
then in complete command of the situation,—had learnt to 
trust. Where there is no famine to plead for Free-trade, the 
preference of democracies for Protection has been too common, 
all over the world, to render it at all safe for Mr. Gladstone to 
assume that the instinct of the masses will decide justly. Do 
not the United States, Canada, Australia, Germany, France, 





of justice to guide the masses on matters so complicated ag 
these? We heartily concur with Mr. Gladstone that, in the case 
of Slavery and in that of the Protestant Establishment fastened 
upon a Catholic people, the instinct of the masses pointed true 
and carried the day. But what we deny with all the con. 
viction in us, is that on the issue now before the nation, the 
popular conscience is with Mr. Gladstone in that sense in which 
it was with Mr. Wilberforce in carrying the abolition of Slavery 
or with Mr. Gladstone in carrying the Disestablishment of the 
Church of the minority in Ireland. Let us take up his three. 
fold challenge to British prudence, British courage, and British 
honour. 

His first challenge is to our prudence. Ireland, he tells us 
with justice, is to Great Britain what the Old Man of the Sea 
was to Sinbad the Sailor. The Old Man clings about our neck, 
He turns us black in the face. Every effort to shake him off 
makes him clutch our throat more tightly. It is only prudent, 
says Mr. Gladstone, to get rid of him when wecan. Yes, when 
we can; most prudent. But what is the lesson of experience ? 
The lesson of experience is that with every concession to his 
tyrannical demands, he has only clung the tighter. Sinbad 
did not get rid of his Old Man of the Sea by satisfying his 
claims, by taking him meekly where the Old Man of the Sea 
chose to go, but, if we recollect rightly, by making him 
drunk. Surely Mr. Gladstone does not mean to hint that by 
conceding the Irish Legislature, we can so intoxicate our Old 
Man of the Sea as to make him relax his hold? That would 
not be a very noble sort of suggestion, and we are far from im- 
puting to Mr. Gladstone that he intended to make it. But of 
one thing we are quite sure,—that we shall not get rid of the 
Old Man of the Sea by merely showing how meek a slave Great 
Britain is. The more abjectly we obey the will of our Old 
Man of the Sea,—and that is Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion as it 
appears to us,—the closer he will cling. Indeed, as we under- 
stand his suggested Bill, instead of getting the Old Man of the 
Sea off our necks, it puts a powerful whip into his hands with 
which to drive us harder and torture us more. 

Secondly, Mr. Gladstone appeals to our courage. He tells 
us that there never was a country so subject to insensate panics 
as Great Britain, and describes our fear of an emancipated 
Ireland as an illustration of the power of panic. He quotes 
Dean Swift’s witty remark “that there are upon record various 
well-authenticated cases where it is historically clear that ten 
men well armed have fought with one man in his shirt, and 
have beaten him.” But Mr. Gladstone mistakes our fear. We 
are not at all afraid of Ireland. Many of us think that it 
may come to a separation in time, and that even if it does, 
Great Britain will not be much the weaker. That is not our 
fear at all. We are afraid of ourselves. We are afraid of the 
rapid increase of this habit of ours of yielding weakly to every 
gush of popular sentiment, however little it can justify itself 
to our conscience. We are afraid that when great orators like 
Mr. Gladstone tell us to govern Ireland not by force, but by 
love, we shall throw all considerations bearing on the 
true interest of Ireland and the true duty of England 
to the winds, and leave the very core of the justice of 
the matter unexamined and undiscriminated. We are afraid 
of handing over Ireland in the false name of love, to a party 
whose instrument has been terror and whose heart has been 
full of injustice for a long period of years; to a party that 
has compelled honourable debtors to go by night to pay their 
debts, and to conceal from all the world that they have paid 
them; to a party that has invented the cruellest of social 
excommunications for its own political purposes; to a party 
that, when it found Mr. Gladstone himself endeavouring to 
do justice to its native country, exerted itself to the utmost 
to foil his noble efforts ; to a party whose most solemn words 
uttered one month have been broken with a light laugh the 
next ; to a party that, though it has combined the worst moral 
influence on Ireland which the present century has seen, with 
the most cynical indifference to the good of this country, Mr. 
Gladstone now champions as that which should have on its 
side every heart which beats for the cause of the oppressed. 
And we deny that it is true courage to lose the fear of our 
own weakness in that contempt for Ireland’s physical inferiority 
which Mr. Gladstone impresses on us. 

Finally, Mr. Gladstone appeals to our sense of honour to 
undo the great national act of guilt and force and fraud 
which brought about the Union. We are as willing as he to 
undo, so far as in us lies, that guilt. But even he is not 
willing to undo it simply. He is no advocate for Repeal. He 





proclaim to us with one voice that there is no unerring instinct 





advocates only doing all that we safely may, under the present 
circumstances of the case, to right the wrong which was then done 
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toTreland. We are heartily with him, but we totally disagree as 
to the best mode of undoing that wrong. We believe that his 
mode would greatly aggravate that wrong, would multiply ten- 
fold our causes of quarrel with Ireland and Ireland’s reasons for 
hating us. As we conceive the question, the issue as to the 
ultimate government of Ireland is far from ripe. We ought 
to settle the agrarian question first. We should display the 
patience which statesmanship requires, and which Mr. Glad- 
stone himself has often recommended to us, in waiting for the 
results of that great and most urgent reform. If that fails, 
why, it may be right either to agree to Separation, or to some- 
thing that goes very near indeed to Separation; but then, 
even that would not be right till we had removed the chief 
cause of civil discord which divides Ireland against herself. _ Mr. 
Gladstone is hurrying unduly, and, as we think, most unwisely, 
a question which it takes a great number of years to ripen for 
solution. He put us all on the right track when he attacked 
the agrarian problem. He is now so disgusted with his slow 
progress, that he is hurrying us off to an entirely new and 
premature policy, before we have even fairly planted the new 
seed which he has taught us to sow. Why appeal to our honour 
to do now what, if it were a question of honour at all, he should 
have put before us in 1869. It is no doubt an obligation of 
honour to undo, as far and as fast as possible, the selfish and 
evil statesmanship which brought about the Union ; but it is 
not an obligation of honour to try a new method of effecting 
this before Mr. Gladstone’s own old method has been really got 
into operation. Let us first settle the agrarian question justly, 
and see Ireland in the hands of men who do not govern by 
terror and by outrage on man and beast, but by appeals to the 
nobler motives. And then if we still find Ireland immovably 
hostile to the true Union, we may consider fairly the degree 
of separation which is best for her benefit and for ours. At 
present, honour requires us not to abandon her to a cruel and 
unscrupulous party till we have healed the wound which we 
ourselves have made. 





MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECH. 


HERE was a languor in the voting during the early 
polling hours of yesterday which suggests the hope that 
dubious electors were delaying their votes till they had had 
the advantage of reading Mr. Bright’s most striking, most 
homely, and yet most eloquent speech. If we had tried to 
imagine a nervous and incisive reply to those who regard us 
as having deserted the Liberal cause because we have been 
compelled with great pain to separate ourselves on this ques- 
tion from Mr. Gladstone, we could not have conceived one 
more effective than is contained in Mr. Bright’s speech. There 
is the exposition of the issue which seems to us not only to 
vindicate triumphantly the attitude we have taken, but to 
vindicate it as a genuinely Liberal attitude, as the attitude of 
men who have from the first sympathised deeply with the 
sufferings and wrongs of Ireland, who have supported Mr. 
Gladstone with enthusiasm in his noble endeavour to mitigate 
those sufferings and to rectify those wrongs, but who have 
stopped short at his last proposal because they thought that 
while it would indefinitely aggravate the sufferings of Ireland, 
it would also multiply vastly the wrongs to which Irishmen 
are subjected. Mr. Bright enforces his position with that 
shrewd and sagacious humour of which he is a master. He 
laughs at the “personally conducted” Liberals who follow 
Mr. Gladstone as Cook’s tourists follow Cook’s agents, and 
who thus relieve themselves from all the responsibilities and 
anxieties of personal arrangements. He avows the great 
pain which it has caused him to separate himself from 
Mr. Gladstone, but he points out that for twenty-three 
years before Mr. Gladstone made the Irish Question his own, 
he himself had devoted to it a degree and kind of attention 
that entitles him to be regarded as no light political authority 
upon it. Mr. Bright had made ten elaborate speeches on the 
Irish Question, in some of which he pressed on Parliament 
remedies which Mr. Gladstone has since seen his way to carry 
into effect, in those twenty-three years of political life which 
preceded the rise of Mr. Gladstone to the leadership of the 
Liberal Party. Mr. Bright claims that but for the serious 
illness in 1870 which eventually broke off his connection with 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Government, the “Bright” clauses of the 
Land Act of that year might have been passed in a form that 
would have spared us the more recent and serious Irish 


minster has done for Ireland. The result of all his 
study of the Irish Question, a study conducted on the spot, 
in two long visits, as well as by careful reading, is this,— 
“that with all my sympathy with Ireland, I am entirely 
against anything in any shape which shall be called a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin.” As for Mr. Gladstone’s statutory Legislature, 
he graphically describes it as “a vestry which will be inces- 
santly beating against the bars of its cage, striving to become 
a Parliament.” Concerning the proposed arrangement for bring- 
ing back Irish Members to Westminster to discuss Imperial 
questions, he asks, “ What would be the result of having an 
intermittent Irish fever in the House of Commons?” He pro- 
tests indignantly against “ thrusting out from the shelter and 
the justice of the United Parliament,” the 2,000,000 out of 
5,000,000 “ who remain with us, who cling to us, who passion- 
ately resent the attempt to drive them from the protection 
of the Parliament of their ancestors.” He utterly declines 
to surrender the field to a Parliamentary party from Ireland, 
“one-half of whom have dollars in their pockets subscribed 
by the enemies of England in the United States.” “There 
may be men,” he says, “who have read more history than 
I have, and who remember better what they have read; but I 
believe that history has no example of a Monarchy or a Republic 
submitting to a capitulation at once so unnecessary and so 
humiliating.” Mr. Bright is utterly opposed to the land 
scheme of the Government, which he describes as one for 
making the English Chancellor of the Exchequer “the 
universal absentee landlord ” over the whole of Ireland. The 
Irish patriot, under the new system, would be sure to say,— 
“You have got free from the burden of the local proprietors 
of the soil; will you pay rents to a foreign Government sending 
a collector in a foreign garb?” And as for the security pro- 
mised by the Prime Minister, ‘‘ Go,” says Mr. Bright, “ to the 
great house of Rothschild and Co., who can deal in untold 
millions, and ask them on what terms they will hold you safe 
for this monstrous speculation on which you are invited to 
enter by the Prime Minister.” 

Mr. Bright does not close his great speech without offering 
a suggestion of his own, though he apologises for it as a very 
humble one. It is one, he says, which greatly struck the late 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan,—one of the truest orators of the Irish 
Party,—and which he thinks might solve the great question 
all the more adequately bxcause it would not need a sensa- 
tional Bill, or a Bill at all, but simply a new Standing Order 
of the House of Commons. It is that every Irish Bill after 
its first reading should be referred to the Irish Members as a 
Grand Committee, and should be discussed and settled in 
Committee by the Irish Members only. The stage of second 
reading Mr. Bright would omit altogether; but he would allow 
the House of Commons to make alterations in the Bill so 
altered in Committee on the stage of Report, and then one 
more reading in the whole House would pass the Bill. Modest 
as the suggestion is, Mr. Bright is not entirely without 
hope for it. He recently asked a friend how the National 
Provincial Bank had become so prosperous a concern. His 
friend hesitated for a moment or two, and’ then said :— 
*« Well, the only reason I can give you is this,—that it has 
never had any very clever fellows about it.” Mr. Bright 
evidently thinks it possible that Mr. Gladstone’s proposals are 
far too elaborate and clever to yield a prosperous result. “ Let 
us try,” said Mr. Bright, in reference to a celebrated phrase of 
Mr. Gladstone's, “ one of the unexhausted resources of civilisa- 
tion before we capitulate to one of the worst conspiracies that 
ever afflicted any country.” 

We have thought it better, in the interest of our readers, 
to skim the cream off Mr. Bright’s great speech, rather than 
to indulge in any elaborate comment. Both as regards 
authority in relation to this question, and in regard to the 
parliamentary sagacity and experience for which he is 
famous, Mr. Bright may fairly rank on a level with Mr. 
Gladstone. What he thinks on this subject is entitled to a 
careful and respectful hearing, both because he was the first great 
Irish reformer amongst English Liberals, and because he has 
always shown an instinctive knowledge of the English people, 
and also that peculiar blending of audacity with prudence which 
especially fascinates English Liberals. We are far from say- 
ing that Mr. Bright’s speech exhausts the question. No speech 
could exhaust it. And Mr. Bright, sagacious as he is, no 
doubt understands the political heart of Great Britain a great 
deal better than he understands the political heart of Ireland. 





troubles. Looking back over the last seventeen years, he asks | 
whether any Parliament in the world could have done more 
for the country it represented, than the Parliament of West- 


But we are sure of this, that in declaring the economical ques- 
tion to be at the very root of Irish misery, Mr. Bright is as 
right as Mr. Gladstone is bewildering, when he seriously tells 
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Lancashire eleetors thet if they want to get rid of Irish- 
men, they have only:to passa Bill which will make Ireland 
the pride and delight of Irish hearts. Mr. Bright 
may underrate the attraction of Home-rule to Irish hearts, 
but at least he does not underrate it so -much as 
Mr. Gladstone exaggerates it when -he treats it as potent 
enough to turn economical poverty into economical wealth. 
Whatever else it does, the statutory Legislature will certainly 
not attract British capital. Nor can it lend efficiency 
to Irish capital, so long as the political heroes of Ireland 
are utterly possessed,—as at present they certainly are, 
—by the most false and misleading notions which ever 
haunted Protectionist brains. If British capital shuns Ireland, 
and Irish capital is embarked in all sorts of mad enterprises, 
at least two Irishmen will have to emigrate in future for every 
Irishman who emigrates now, and that even though the adminis- 
trative government of Ireland should be as prudent as Mr. 
Gladstone himself anticipates. Mr. Bright at least holds fast 
one of the necessary limits to Irish prosperity which Mr. Glad- 
stone has let drop. And even if, as we admit to be possible, 
he underrates the force of the political idealism of 
Ireland, he insists with sufficient shrewdness on the con- 
ditions under which alone we ought to listen to these pleas 
of national ambition. ‘We must at least tackle the agrarian 
question before we surrender anytuing; and we must grant 
some reasonable scope to Irish Parliamentary opinion as 
regards Irish affairs, before we rush into enterprises as 
dangerous and as vague as Mr. Gladstone’s. The real planting 
in Ireland of a peasant-proprietary such as Mr. Bright first 
sought to establish in 1870, as well as a willingness to listen to 
special Irish opinion on Irish affairs, constitute at least the first 
steps which should be seourely taken before any leap in the 
dark is risked. Probably enough, the result might be that no 
leap in the dark need ever be risked at all. 





THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN IRELAND. 


JTPON one subject Mr. Parnell is steadily consistent and, 

we believe, sincere. He invariably, even in the heat of 
debate, repudiates with angry vehemence the idea that his 
party have the remotest intention of establishing Catholic 
ascendency in Ireland. He wants a secular régime, not an 
ecclesiastical one, and would follow a Bradlaugh who defied 
England sooner than a Croke who obeyed her. He has ex- 
pressed his religious indifference not only when it was politic 
in order to soothe Protestants, but when it was impolitic, 
that is, when Catholic support had become one mainspring of 
his power. His supporters, too, with the doubtful exception of 
Mr. Healy, have repeated his statement, and that in the way 
which men who are trying to gather their real opinions find 
more instructive than their set speeches, namely, by instinc- 
tive and unprepared shouts and ejaculations. We entirely 
believe in their honesty upon the subject; but then, we do 
not gather from that fact either the confidence or the hope 
with which it inspires the Secretary for Ireland. On the 
contrary, we see in the fact a new source of the internal 
cleavages which, if the moderating external influence is with- 
drawn, will, we fear, make shipwreck of society in Ireland. It 
is quite true, as Mr. Morley intimates, that Irish Revolutionists, 
like Continental Revolutionists, show a marked antipathy to 
clerical influence, and a disposition to confine the clerics ex- 
clusively to their churches, even resenting their demands for 
the control of education. ‘The Irish Extremists defied the Pope 
openly in the matter of the dotation to Mr, Parnell; they 
virtually forced on his advisers the appointment of Dr. Walsh 
as Catholic Primate of the island; and they have compelled 
the hierarchy, in spite of qualms which must have been 
acute, to make common cause with a party which has never 
scrupled to benefit by.the action of Secret Societies. We do 
not doubt that if Ireland is set free to go her own way, a 
desperate though quiet struggle may commence between the 
Revolutionists.and the -Catholic Church, in which it is by no 
means certain that the hierarchy will succeed. The clerics 
have not beaten the Jacobins anywhere else, and we do not 
know why they should.do it in Ireland, where, though the 
Roman faith has,,owing to historic circumstances, been con- 
sidered identical with patriotism, the people have never in 
any agrarian or political quarrel failed to resist, sometimes 
even to defy, pressure’from.the priesthood. Whiteboyism, in 
one shape or another, hes Jasted in Ireland for three centuries, 
aad Rome throughout ‘that period has, with all the strength 
of her disciplinary .organisation, denounced and repudiated 
‘Whiteboyism without the-elightest effect. We could even 





conceive, in certain quite possible circumstances, that Mr, 
Parnell and his followers—losing for a moment the grip on 
the Southern peasantry, which is now riveted by their horror 
of landlord claims—might seek in the Protestants strong allies 
to resist the pretensions of the Church. But then, will 
that new cause of internal warfare be good for Ireland? 
It seems to us to require an anti-Catholic fanaticism, like that 
of a French Red or a Highland minister, to believe it. Are 
the American Irish, whose leading men have broken so com- 
pletely away from clericalism, better than their countrymen, 
more reasonable, more attentive to the principles which are 
above the Creeds, saner politicians, less filled with hatred alike 
of England and of those ideas of property on which civilisa- 
tion rests? We are not in love with the hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church, and hold that in Ireland they have failed 
in their duty, as in modern times they have failed in no 
other country ; but we prefer them indefinitely, as moralists, 
as politicians, and as social leaders, to their rivals, the 
chiefs of the Clan-na-Gael. Secret Societies impress us 
as far more dangerous associations than monasteries, and an 
attack on property as far more hostile to civilisation than an 
overstrained form of denominational education, which could 
not in any ease be earried farther than the system of the 
Seminary, which, if it yields priests, yields also Voltaire, 
About, and M. Renan. Better Archbishop Walsh as Dictator 
in Ireland than Mr. Pierce Egan. Catholic Bishops may 
persecute, but Catholic unbelievers can persecute too; nor 
can we see a pin to choose between the spirit which sent 
Spanish Jews to the Tower of Burning, and that which tried 
to send the Abbé Sicard -to the guillotine. There will be 
neither burning nor guillotine now; but there will be perse- 
cution, and it is no nobler to us because it includes religious 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, among its victims. Besides, 
altogether apart from the merits of the Churches, or the 
interests even of religion in general, we do not want to see 
more causes of internal warfare in Ireland, but fewer; and so 
far from welcoming the rise of militant secularism in the island, 
we believe it will be one more added to the hundred causes 
which threaten to produce a social dissolution, or “ liquidation,” 
as the Continental Reds describe it, in that unhappy country. 
It is a social danger which threatens Ireland, not a religious 
one ; and we cannot exult because Mr. Parnell and Mr. Morley 
proclaim that the old newus—which, if it did nothing else, did 
bind society together—is being dissolved by the ‘ modern 
spirit.” The “modern spirit,” when it links itself with 
Anarchism, seems to us about as formidable a spiritual evil as 
ever helped to distract maukind. 

Besides, granting, as we thoroughly grant, that Mr. Parnell 
and the Irish Revolutionists are upon this point heartily in 
earnest, and will “shunt” Catholic priests as completely off 
the political rails as Protestant rectors, where is the security 
that their sincerity is.accompanied by insight? One of the 
most marked peculiarities of modern revolutionary leaders is 
that while they exhibit much intelligence as to the material 
miseries of mankind, and perceive the exact place where the 
shoe pinches with a keenness often wanting in rulers—who, 
for example, see that hunger causes pain, but do not see 
that over-toil also causes it—they fail entirely to perceive 
either the spiritual needs or the spiritual instincts of the people 
they guide. The leaders of the Constituent Assembly, who 
understood quite well why the seigneur’s right to keep pigeons 
was a burning grievance, and abolished it, were often honestly 
amazed by the religious riots provoked throughout Southern 
France by their anti-religious legislation. They did not under- 
stand what people wanted with all those rubbishy ceremonials, 
and created burning hatred in several instances out of pure 
want of comprehension and sympathy. Mr. Morley, in one of 
the most remarkable essays he ever wrote, hinted his belief 
that this might be the case in England; that the spirit 
of scepticism, apparently so rampant, might prove to be 
only skin-deep, and that Englishmen might turn out, after 
all, incurably religious. That may prove true in Ireland also. 
It is not impossible that if the struggle ends as they hope, the 
revolutionary leaders of Ireland may find that in securing 
peasant-proprietorship.and Home-rule, they have cut away the 
bases of their own power ; that a people with nothing further 
to get by defying: the Decalogue may turn to it for protection ; 
and that in a land where. there will be no other natural leaders, 
the priests will regain their power. If that happens to any 
large extent, in a country with so.wide a suffrage, and amid a 
people so trained to.combination, the leaders must either 
submit to the Oburch,.and transfer to the ecclesiastics the 
leadership, or compromise with the Church ; and in either case 
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there will be Catholic ascendency. Mr, Parnell may be as 
complete a Gallio as he professes to be, but he can hardly care 
less about religion than Napoleon III. did, and Napoleon readily 
made bargains for the sake of Catholic support. Suppose Mr. 
Parnell wanted forty votes in the Parliament House, and could 
get them by surrendering education absolutely to the clerics, 
would his principles prevent him from making the surrender ? 
He says they would, and even avers that in such an event the 
British Government would acquire a moral right to interfere 
by arms; and we do not doubt that this is actually his intel- 
lectual conviction. But then, would he act upon his intellectual 
conviction? The experience of those who have watched him 
and his party is that a political necessity is to them the 
supreme law, and that persecuting Bishops controlling votes 
would no more be denounced than the authors of outrage were 
denounced under the same circumstances. If there were a 
Catholic revival in Ireland, the rulers of Ireland would 
obey its impulse ; and though they might not go very far in 
persecution when compared with the past history of persecu- 
tions, they could easily go far enough to produce a civil war. 
A Protestant lost in a Catholic majority.is the most suspicious 
of mankind, and would see in orders which, on Catholic tenets, 
are nearly inevitable—orders, for instance, about the instruction 
of children in workhouses—direct prohibitions. of his faith, 
Although, therefore, we do not believe the religious difficulty 
to be so insuperable as Orangemen do, and fully acknowledge 
that the Parnellites would fine one set of priests as readily as 
another, we do believe that under Home-rule religious differ- 
ences would-seriously impede, perhaps altogether prevent, the 
attainment of social peace in Ireland. If the Church rules, 
Protestants must suffer; and if the Revolution rules, all who 
hold their religion strongly must suffer also. There would be 
a grim satisfaction to cynics in seeing how Mr. Parnell would 
treat a priest who happened to denounce him from the altar, 
say, for secularising the burial laws; but it would be a satis- 
faction derived from a new misery, and not a new happiness, 
in Ireland. 





THE METHODS OF REACHING THE MILLIONS. 


E suppose, in the long-run, say forty years hence, it 

will be found that Mr. Gladstone’s method is the 

best, as well as the quickest, way of carrying the people. 
His method, persisted in for years past with great tenacity 
and brilliant success, is for a great man, if possible the 
greatest man, when he is also an orator, to invite the nation to 
listen, to choose some central, or at all events elevated position, 
and then to pour himself out in speech before great crowds, 
whose bearing will tell him at what points he succeeds and 
fails. When the whole people is instructed enough to wish to 
read speeches and to follow them intelligently, that plan 
evidently succeeds, as it has hitherto succeeded in Scotland. It 
may not succeed always, owing to repugnance to the ideas 
conveyed, and possibly will not succeed this time; but 
it obviously affords, under its necessary conditions, a better 
chance of success than any plan hitherto attempted. The 
people think they get their knowledge at first hand, and feel 
the charm, which is very great, of direct contact with the 
originating mind. They are, too, thoroughly roused for the 
moment out of the apathy induced by hard-worked lives, and 
become sometimes almost inexplicably receptive. Forty years 
hence, when the children of the present School Board children 
become the dominant force, and the lower English are as 
instructed as the lower Scotch, this may be the most effective 
kind of electioneering in this country also; but it is not so 
yet. The general impression of Mr. Gladstone’s personality 
has reached the body of the people; but we doubt if his ideas 
have, or if, apart from him, those ideas have bitten at all deep. 
Home-rule, for instance, without him would have no chance 
in England. The difficulty of spreading an idea here 
among the huge masses of the voters, especially in the 
country, remains enormous; and if we may judge from 
the letters we receive and from the action of the candi- 
dates, the latter are to the lash degree perplexed by 
the problem. The Unionists, in particular, say that to get 
the issue home to unaccustomed minds, is harder than that 
most heartbreaking of all educational tasks, teaching adults 
to write. They have first to clear away a fixed idea that the 
business of a Liberal is to follow:Mr. Gladstone, then to prove 
that Home-rule means more than. local self-government, and 
then to give the reasons why it should. not. be conceded to 
Ireland. They can do this in places by; what is virtually con- 
versation, for then they get. at. the electors’ real minds, and 





can answer questions ; but conversation over a large district 
is in this Election seldom possible, even whem the candidate is 
the kind of man who can empley the method successfully. 
Mere speeches are not a sufficient substitute, for two reasons, 
—one, that only a proportion of candidates can make effective 
speeches ; and another, that opponents are apt to stay away from 
the very meetings in which they might learn the most. So candi- 
dates have returned under stress of circumstances to what is really 
a very old plan, the issue of popular pamphlets, as in Queen 
Anne’s reign. They call them “ leaflets” now, for the numbers 
to be circulated being enormous, and the expense of publishing 
considerable, the pamphlets have to be short, and therefore 
terse, and heavily packed with matter; but they are pamphilets 
all the same. They have been issued in millions, on both 
sides, and of all kinds and all merits, and it will be matter of 
serious political interest to watch their effect. Their authors 
believe in them to an extent which sometimes suggests 
paternal pride, and there is a remarkable readiness to 
circulate them—a single bookseller, we are told, has cir- 
culated hundreds of thousands of Unionist leaflets at his 
own expense—but the evidence of their efficacy is. imperfect. 
They are read, but do they take hold? Those who believe in 
the power of the Press ought to believe in the leaflets ; but we 
have not the former belief very strongly, seeing newspapers 
and votes often opposed to each other, while we cannot blind 
ourselves to the failure of the immense machinery for the dis- 
tribution of tracts, The authors of tracts have hardly carried 
a single point, unless it be that they have helped to diminish 
swearing, A leaflet coutaining a single argument. rammed 
home with Cobbett’s force must have its effect; but whether 
the majority of those circulated will “ take,” we have some 
doubt. There is an impenetrability in the ordinary British 
mind which apparently yields to the impact of the human 
voice, and to nothing else. The experiment, however, has 
been fairly tried, and if it succeeds it will open out a new 
vista to politicians, who will at last have found direct and 
available means of reaching the people, and of meeting the 
inconceivable difficulty created not only by the multiplication 
of voters, but by their release from authority. You have to 
convince five thousand separate opinions. The circulation of 
humorous cartoons, recommended by a contemporary, we can- 
not believe in. A cartoon might be effective, ii it hit the 
people ; but the general effect of pictorial ridicule is not con- 
viction, especially when the people are excited, but a certain 
iiritation of mind, as if the discussion had been unfairly 
lowered. Slow minds are little pleased by laughter, even 
on their own side. The circulation of a map of the Three 
Kingdoms would, for Unionists, be far more effective ; but that 
is an expedient for one Election and one party only, as is the 
placarding of the Union Jack, a clever though rather obvious 
device for this Election, which has been extensively adopted in 
the London boroughs. 

A writer in the Fortnightly who discusses this subject is 
evidently inclined to rely on village committees with paid 
secretaries,—that is, on an application of the caucus idea to 
very minute districts. That might be effective, no doubt, but 
it would not work at all in an Election like this, when the 
little committees would be shattered to powder. It would 
rather strengthen “the machine” than increase intelligence, 
and it would in the end give an enormous advantage to candi- 
dates with a great command of money, whether their own 
or that of their party. We dislike the overdoing of 
organisation, which, if it succeeds, deprives the popular 
vote of spontaneity, and if it fails, makes the difficulty of 
rapidly reaching the people almost.insuperable. We suspect 
that individual agency would be much more useful. It is on 
conversation that candidates must rely for persuasion, as they 
used to do in the old Ten-pounder Elections ; and if each one 
had in every small district a single man on whom to rely, who 
would take serious trouble and give some time to his work, 
the rapid diffusion of ideas on a new question like this of 
Home-rule could not be impossible. That is, in principle, 
the plan adopted from the beginning and still pursued 
by all Christian Churches, and it has certainly not been 
unsuccessful, A committee cannot be asked questions, while 
an individual can, and it is through questions that doubtful 
minds are most readily reached. With trouble a volunteer 
agent of the kind can always be secured, andif he became, as 
he would become, interested in his candidate. and his cause, 
we can imagine no-more efficient instrument, both for diffusing 
ideas and for informing the Member as to the run of general 
opinion. A gathering of such men over a small district would 
be better than any committee, and would offer a perfect inatra- 
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ment for the diffusion of a candidate’s views direct from his 
own mouth, Of course, there must be “stumping ” besides. 
It is quite vain to hope to avoid that, even if there 
were any solid reason for wishing to avoid it, which, so 
far as we can see, there is not. The people must see and 
hear their candidate somehow, and what other means is 
there than a widely diffused series of public meetings not too 
big to allow of conversation, or to give ordinary Members, 
devoid of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful powers, a chance of being, 
if not impressive, at least persuasive? It is as asupplement to 
the candidate, not as a substitute, that the village agent would 
be so useful, especially when, as now, the time for instruction is 
so lamentably short. He might, however, be invaluable, and 
prove the very conducting-wire now so sorely needed to the mind 
of the huge mass. It is absolutely saddening to any one who 
believes in representative government to hear the sigh with 
which candidates on both sides are everywhere acknowledging 
that “there is no certainty ;” in other words, that they cannot 
tell whether they have or have not made their views the 
views of the electors. Habits of silence no doubt count for 
something ; but we suspect that in any one of the Noncon- 
formist Churches, the central body would know very soon 
whether a proposal, especially a large one, had been compre- 
hended by the people, and rejected or approved. After all, 
though the districts are large and the electors numerous, no 
district is much larger than the range a Jocal business usually 
covers, and no constituency is more numerous than that of an 
average-sized town. The failure may be due in part to the 
ballot, and in part to a reticence sometimes indistinguishable, 
we fear, from a habit of lying; but still, it must be in part 
due to an organisation at once imperfect and antiquated. 
Suppose a candidate by some accident had with him every 
village blacksmith. His constituents could not be ignorant of 
his views, or he of their opinions. 


THE DISQUIET IN FRANCE. 

i eww uneasiness with which many English politicians are 

watching the course of events in France is probably a 
little premature, but there is some ground for it. It has long 
been noticed that a new réyime in France lasts about eighteen 
years, and is then given up; and that curious feature in the 
history of a nation is not altogether inexplicable. The French 
are accustomed to make revolutions and counter-revolutions 
when other peoples make great changes of party. They know 
that their social system is founded on a rock, that no party 
will abrogate the Code, or restore primogeniture, or abolish 
the conscription, or confiscate small properties; and being at 
once logicians and actors, they make their changes dramatic 
and complete, altering the very appearance of the form 
of government. The date is fixed apparently by a cer- 
tain growth in age. By the time the voters of thirty, 
who set up one form of government, approach fifty, they 
are disappointed with it, weary of it, long for a new experiment, 
und cease to defend it. Then the young are left free to try 
their hands, and they make their attempt in the French way, 
by some sort of a revolution, in which the initiative rests either 
with the Army or the masses, but which is subsequently con- 
firmed by the body of the electors. Sixteen out of the 
usual eighteeen years have now elapsed, and though there is 
no recognisable wish for revolution, there are appreciable 
signs of the uneasiness which in France precedes great 
movements. The electors who made the Republic are not 
content with it. It has not given them the things they 
like best,—peace, glory, or pecuniary ease. There has been 
no great war, but a great many conscripts have been used up, 
and a mass of treasure wasted, in undertakings which have 
not been very successful, and which the peasantry do not care 
about. The people who are conscripted do not want either 
Tunis, or Tonquin, or Madagascar, and only allow their con- 
quest when told that the effort will be slight. They posi- 
tively refused to go to war with China, even when retreat was 
not especially creditable. As to glory, there has been none. 
There was no war in Tunis, only an immense consumption of 
conscripts by disease ; the Tonquin War was not victorious, and 
the affair in Madagascar interests no one out of the official 
departments. France has no ally, is as much overshadowed 
by Germany as ever, and occupies in foreign countries a less 
conspicuous position than she did. As to prosperity, the taxes 
are heavier, prices lower—and in France five-sevenths of the 
people are producers—and the Debt growing rapidly to un- 
precedented proportions. The Republic is at peace, but loan 
follows loan, and yet the Treasury is never at ease. The 
Government is wasteful, yet has little to show except schools 








for its expenditure, and schools, though popular enough, are 
hardly objects of love with Frenchmen. There has been no im- 
provement in the things the electors care most about, while em- 
ployers have been frightened by scenes like those at Decazeville, 
religious men vexed by petty persecutions, and the respectables 
worried by what they think the undue favour shown to disorderly 
ideas. There is discontent so deep, that already more than a 
third of all French electors have announced at the polls either 
a readiness to be done with the Republic, or at least to give it 
a severe lesson; and the Republican leaders have become so 
alarmed, that, to check the movement, they have expelled the 
Princes, Their calculation is that if the electors see that the 
Republic is strong, they will go on obeying it, and that the 
violent expulsion of the chiefs of a great hostile party will be 
taken as proof of strength ; but the calculation of itself proves 
how ill at ease they are. 


It is natural enough that under such circumstances the 
Army should be watched with anxiety, and even with sus- 
picion. It is known not to be quite pleased with itself or the 
Republic,—with itself, because it has not gained glory; and 
with the Republic, because the civilians rule it so completely, 
It is also known that reactionary feeling is stronger in the 
Army than in the nation, partly because military officers are 
always inclined towards discipline, partly because in an Army 
which seeks educated officers a majority of them will always 
come from the class best able to pay for education. The Army 
is therefore watched, and its official chief, General Boulanger, 
has contrived of late to deepen the suspicion. His politics 
are scarcely known—though he was selected as a rela- 
tive and partisan of M. Clémenceau—but whatever they 
are, he is clearly trying to get the Army into his hands. He 
is unweariedly active, very despotic, very much inclined to pet 
the common soldiers—as witness his orders relaxing the rules 
for return to barracks at night—and wholly indisposed to allow 
popular officers to express opinions of their own. He shows him- 
self everywhere in every corner of France, and he makes speeches 
which are interpreted as indicating a wish that “the Army ” 
as a separate corporation shonld take new pride in itself. 
These are the signs, some French Radicals say, which precede 
coups d'état ; and as they know that all Royalists are irritated, 
that the compromise between Liberals and Radicals cannot 
last, and that there may be a vacancy in the Presidency any 
day, they are troubled, and inclined to exaggerate. Probably 
they do exaggerate. There must be scores of thousands of 
Republicans in the French Army, and it is a fixed idea of their 
Generals that whatever happens, if the Army moves, it must 
move as a body, that, as they put it, “there must be no civil 
war in the barracks,” It was in a great degree by an appeal to 
that feeling that Gambetta was able to compel Marshal Mac- 
mahon to resign when‘all was ready for a coup d'état. Until 
the whole Army is disgusted, therefore, there will be no move- 
ment, which, again, must be one for some definite cause, French 
Generals are too jealous to let one of themselves strike for his 
own hand, and there is no name as yet which is generally 
accepted as fitting to be the war-cry of a new réyime, It would 
take some new occurrence, such as a catastrophe abroad, or a 
serious ¢meute at home, or a victory of the Extremists in the 
Chamber, or the choice of a President hated by the Army, 
to make the whole force act together; and till that 
happens, the Army, whatever its temper, is certain to 
wait. Still, the mere facts that if anything did occur it 
could act, that it possesses an efficient Commandant who is 
not quite understood, and that it is disposed to come a 
little more to the front, make serious politicians uneasy, and 
extreme Radicals frantic, and both have fixed their eyes with 
curious intentness on General Boulanger. As yet it would not 
be safe to say more than that confidence in the Republic is, 
outside Paris, decreasing; but then, that would be true, and 
in France that is not a good sign. The symptoms would pro- 
bably pass away if there were a return of prosperity ; but 
there is no sign of that yet, and another year or two of depres- 
sion, dullness, and general failure may exhaust the thin poli- 
tical patience of a generation which has lost most of its 
original hope that the Republic would be tranquil, powerful, 
and cheap. The peasants, who at Gambetta’s signal swerved 
in a mass towards the Republic, are a good deal disenchanted. 





THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


HEN Mr. Beaumont, now more than forty years ago, 

left £12,000 to “ provide intellectual improvement and 

rational recreation and amusement ” for the inhabitants of East 
London, he little thought what fruit his bequest was destined 
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to bear. Two things came about in strangely fortunate con- 
junction for the development of his scheme. A novelist fired 
the popular imagination, and a body of capable trustees were 
at hand to see that the flame once kindled was not left to die 
out. If Mr. Besant had never written “All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men,” and if Sir Edmund Currie and his colleagues 
had not worked their hardest to prove that the “ Palace of 
Delight ” there described might be realised in brick and mortar, 
the Beaumont Trust would still have been concerned with 
£12,000 and no more. That it has grown into £75,000, with 
every prospect of becoming £100,000, may be set down to 
these two causes working in unison. The character of the 
undertaking has in part been determined by the action of the 
Drapers’ Company. They have given £20,000 towards the 
provision of technical schools, on condition that a similar sum 
is spent in building a library and reading-rooms ; and to this 
extent, therefore, the trustees have been obliged to keep in 
view the graver interests of the population for whose benefit 
the Trust was created. As regards the remainder of the 
money now in or hereafter to come into their hands, they have 
wisely given the preference to the second of the objects which 
Mr. Beaumont originally proposed to himself. ‘Rational 
recreation and amusement ” is not in itself a better thing than 
intellectual improvement ; but among the class that makes 
its home in East London, it is a very much rarer one. When 
we read that the People’s Palace will contain summer and 
winter gardens, a concert-hall, and swimming-baths and gym- 
nasia for both sexes, we feel that the Beaumont trustees have 
achieved what every year seems to grow more difficult,—a new 
departure. 


It is peculiarly encouraging that so much money should 
have been contributed towards a purpose which has so little in 
common with other benevolent undertakings. The objects 
which appeal to people who are minded to spend their money 
on their neighbours rather than on themselvesare ordinarily two, 
—education and the cure of disease. Vast sums are yearly con- 
tributed to the maintenance of schools and hospitals, and in no 
way can money be better spent. But excellent as schools and 
hospitals are, they necessarily lack the stamp of pure beneficence. 
Self-interest, if it were perfectly enlightened, would be equally 
generous. To “ educate our masters” was long ago put before 
us as the most necessary of precautions in a democratic com- 
munity ; the maintenance of adequate medical schools is as 
indispensable for the subscribers to hospitals as for the patients. 
If either schools or hospitals were allowed to die out, their 
extinction would come home to us in the shape of a substantial 
increase in the rates. Fewer people would be able to earn a 
livelihood for themselves, since to do this some mental training 
and some measure of bodily health are indispensable. When 
we keep schools and hospitals going, our kindness may 
be described with a certain amount of truth as a pay- 
ment of black-mail. That is only one aspect of it, 
and not the aspect that most comes home to those who 
spend their money in this way. But we cannot be sure how 
far it comes home to the recipients of our liberality, and in so 
far as it does, we cannot expect to meet with much gratitude. 
The least suspicion of self-interest is enough to put gratitude 
out of the question. It will prove, we hope, a real gain to 
the mutual relations of widely separated classes that a great 
deal of feeling has been excited, and a great deal of money 
collected, for an object into which self-interest really does not 
enter. The temper which moves a man to have poor children 
taught that honesty is the best policy, or that you cannot 
destroy capital without starving labour, or which argues 
that in order to have healthy workmen and capable 
doctors it is worth while to subscribe largely to the 
hospitals, which secure both, is not in the least the 
temper which disposes a man to consider whether these 
children have any opportunities of enjoying themselves when 
they have left school, or whether the patients of a hospital 
may not leave it with a conviction that of the two, life in a 
convalescent ward is more attractive than life in their own 
homes. Before a man can honestly put these questions to 
himself, he must have some sense of identity with those to 
whom they relate. Before he will spend money in making 
the answers to them a shade less unsatisfactory than they have 
hitherto been, he must have a genuine desire to serve these 
people for their own sakes, not for his own. It is something 
to see such evidence of these feelings as is afforded by the 
subscription-list to the Beaumont Trust. It is not the first 
evidence by a great many, but it is the most striking, and as 
such it may impress some who have overlooked less conspicuous 
and less concentrated testimony to the same effect. 





This is not the only thing that gives exceptional interest to 
this scheme of the Beaumont trustees. We have been invited 
for some years past to regard the improvement of London 
homes as one of the most urgent needs of the day. We know 
more than we did of their squalor, of their confinement, of 
the mixture of age and sex and occupation which is universally 
found inthem. The first thought that this knowledge suggests 
is how can these homes be made different from what they are ; 
the second is one of despair at the recollection of their number, 
and of the conditions which, for a long time to come at all 
events, must make any real reform impossible. Even if we 
could rely upon at once effecting absolutely necessary reforms, 
we should not have touched the special defects of which we are 
now speaking. Every house might be made wholesome; the 
sexes, so far as moral considerations require, might be kept 
apart ; there might be ventilation, drainage, and adequate sleep- 
ing accommodation,—and yet the home would remain a place 
absolutely without attractions, except to the very old. It would 
be uninteresting. It would be associated with crying babies, 
or steaming clothes, or dull chatter ; and in all these characters 
it would compare badly with the street or the public-house. 
The most effectual way of raising tbe inhabitants of East 
London is to raise the standard of their amusements. It will 
not do to wait until this result has been brought about by the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand. No doubt, if the 
demand grew up the supply would follow ; but how is a non- 
existent demand to be created? It will not come into being 
naturally. If there were no amusement whatever within reach, 
it might do so; but this is not the case. Those unwearied 
caterers for the popular taste, the flesh and the devil, are 
always busy, and though they will not win necessarily when 
they are fairly met, what can they do but win when they are 
left in undisputed possession of the ground? The Beaumont 
Trust is the first organised attempt on a really large scale to 
challenge this possession, and as such it deserves to be watched 
with the greatest attention and interest. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT ON THE DRAMA. 

ROFESSOR JOWETT’S remark, made after Mr. Irving’s 
Oxford lecture last Saturday, that the drama is “ the 

only form of literature which is not dead, but alive, and is 
always being brought to life again and again by the genius of 
the actor,” is hardly, we think, one which will be borne out by 
reflection. We should say that there are many forms of litera- 
ture which are much more alive than the drama, even if we 
restrict what we mean by the drama to the drama of those 
great dramatists whose works are most frequently revived 
and reproduced upon the stage. There is hardly any great 
poem of Shelley’s which is so little “alive” in the present 
day as his Cenci, in spite of the recent unfortunate attempt 
to put it on the stage. Which of Byron’s great poems are so 
little alive as his plays? Which of Tennyson’s ever came so 
near being still-born as his plays, even though Mr. Irving him- 
self did exert himself with no little success to give Queen Mary 
a resurrection? Oliver Goldsmith lives twice as vividly in his 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’—even with those who have never 
seen it dramatised,—and perhaps in his “ Deserted Village,” 
and the lines on the “Venison Pasty,” as he does in that 
most amusing play, She Stoops to Conquer. And going 
back even to the far past, we doubt extremely whether any, 
except the greatest of Shakespeare's dramas, are half as 
much alive in the imagination of the present day as some of 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales.” A few of Sheridan’s plays, 
The Rivals certainly, and The School for Scandal, are rendered 
popular by their lively wit ; but would it be true to say that even 
they are half as much alive in the mind of the present day as two 
or three of Fielding’s, and at least one of Richardson’s novels ? 
Swift by his “Gulliver’s Travels,” Addison by his sketch of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and even Johnson by his “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes” and his “ London,” have left a far more 
vivid mark on the present day than all the dramas of Dryden 
and Ben Jonson. And Miss Austen’s portraitures live for us 
far more genuinely than even the leading characters of Goethe’s 
and Schiller’s plays. If we come to the most recent times, who 
would dream of comparing the literary livingness of even the best 
and most popular of Mr. Robertson’s comedies, Caste, School, 
and the rest, with the best of Tennyson’s, Browning’s, or Matthew 
Arnold’s poems ? It seems to us a very grave and curious blunder 
to say, as the Vice Chancellor of Oxford appears to have said, 
that the drama is living because great actors are continually 
creating for it a resurrection in the imagination of the public, 
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while other forms ‘of ‘literature which have (because they need) 
no such special class of interpreters, are, comparatively speaking, 
dead. Indeed, we question whether such a remark would have 
appeared even plausible, had it not been that the greatest genius 
the world ever knew happened to concentrate almost all his 
power on dramatic works. Were it not for Shakespeare, it 
would not even seem like the truth to say that dramatic forms of 
literature are living, while.all other forms are dead. If we could 
exclude that wonderful genius wholly from our view, it would, 
we suspect, be much nearer the truth to say, at least at the 
present day, that the drama is the least living of all the forms of 
literature, and that all the efforts of the most accomplished 
actors hardly succeed in giving it a hold on the popular imagina- 
tion. Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner ”’ will live when his Remorse 
and Fall of Robespierre are quite obsolete, and even when his 
fine translation of Schiller’s Wallenstein is half forgotten. 


No one, we suppose, would venture to deny that considerable 
actors do from time to time greatly revive the interest, both 
general and special, taken in the dramas of the past, do draw 
public attention to them and their noblest passages, and do 
therefore immensely stimulate the popular imagination in rela- 
tion to them. That is undeniable. But we should certainly be 
disposed rather to treat this histrionic revival of interest in 
the grander dramas of the past, as a make-weight against the 
unmerited neglect into which -all dramatic literature is, in our 
undramatic age, too apt to fall, than as an influence which 
keeps the drama alive while all other forms of literature can be 
treated as comparatively dead. Mr. Irving recalled to his audi- 
ence Coleridge’s saying of Edmund Kean, that to see him in the 
Shakespearian drama “ was like reading Shakespeare by flashes 
of lightning.’ No doubt flashes of lightning might be thrown 
on Shakespeare by actors of really great genius,—but they 
are so rare, that the present writer can remember only one 
English actor capable of such a feat, and he did not meddle 
with Shakespeare; we mean the late Mr. Robson. In general, 
even good actors who do not spoil Shakespeare, but interpret 
him fairly well, do not succeed in heightening the moral and 
intellectual magic of Shakespeare, even when they are suffi- 
ciently masters of their art not to diminish it. The present 
writer has seen Macready, Fechter, and Irving in Shake- 
speare’s most considerable plays, and has never but once, and 
then only for a moment, been conscious of reading Shakespeare 
by a flash of lightning; that was in Mr. Irving’s rendering of 
the passage in which Macbeth says that “Macbeth has mur- 
dered sleep,” which certainly gave new depth to Shakespeare’s 
wonderful expression of despair; though for the rest, we did not 
think Macbeth even Mr. Irving’s best part. On the whole, we 
should prefer Fechter of the three actors, place Irving next, 
and Macready, except in such slightly artificial characters as 
Cardinal Wolsey, lowest of the three. But of none of them 
should we say that they enabled us to read Shakespeare 
by flashes of lightning. Indeed, Macready’s efforts in that 
direction were very stagey indeed. And of all three actors, 
we should say that, even at their best, they only succeeded 
in not lowering the ideal magic of Shakespeare, and hardly 
ever in giving us a new glimpse of his highest flights. What 
good actors can and:do effect, is not to increase the charm and 
open the higher meanings of Shakespeare, but to restore to the 
drama that realisn of common life which the mere reader of 
Shakespeare is too apt to forget,—in other words, to give greater 
vividness and significance to the circumstance and detail in 
which the imagination of Shakespeare was framed and em- 
bodied, and to prevent the fancy from running away into 
an ideal region from the control aud contact of common life. 
This is what the stage does for us when it deals with the higher 
forms of drama. It does not, in our belief, as a rule stimulate 
the imagination half so much as the study of a great drama in 
oné’s own room; but it makes one realise the common sur- 
roundings and petty accidents.of the higher passions and emo- 
tions as one never realises them-without the help of one’s eyes 
andears. Far from giving life to literature, the stage does more, 
we think, to give life to that which is the necessary accompani- 
ment of literature, the framework of literature, often the earthly 
clog on literature, than it does to give life to literature itself. 
The poetry of A Midsummer Night's Dream, for instance, or the 
poetry of Antony and Cleopatra, or of Romeo and Juliet, is far 
more delightful and fascinating in a quiet room than it is as it 
is given on the-stage. We:should be even disposed to say that 
A "Midsummer Night's Dream is spoiled by the stage, since it 
belongs to a region altogether too fanciful to borrow anything 











but injury from the physical embodiment of the actors’ art, 
‘What we want from the actor, and what in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand we get from him, is nota 
“flash of lightning” on Shakespeare’s meaning, but a lesson 
in the human feasibility of the situation, the play of petty 
motives, the pity of the earthly conditions, the embarrass. 
ments of the passions, the littleness which limits great 
minds;—for instance, a lesson in the effect of rank and 
station on manners, in the punctiliousness produced by 
official life, in the incommensurability of formal ceremony 
with the thrill of preternatural or supernatural awe. All 
such effects as these we realise twice as well with real actors 
before us. But the higher flights of imagination we realise, we will 
say, twice as well in solitude as we do on the stage. The utmost 
a good actor usually does for us in this respect is to make us feel 
that the imaginative passion is really there, in spite of the 
inertia or ponderousness of earthly circumstance; but he does 
not, and cannot, in the ordinary course of things, make us feel 
the depth and intensity of that imaginative passion anything 
like as deeply as we should feel it in perfect solitude. The 
wings of poetry move more freely in solitude than in the world 
of business and pleasure. What the actor makes us see is not 
the vibrations of the wings, but the weight of the earthly body 
which these vibrations are capable of lifting into the air. For 
example, no man who has not seen Hamlet well acted remembers 
that Hamlet was a Prince with a strong sense of caste in him, 
as Fechter made us recognise him to be; no man who has not 
seen Macbeth well acted remembers how his wife’s malignant 
influence over him had alienated him from her, so that he took 
the news of her death with something like indifference, as Mr. 
Irving has shown us; no man who has not seen Iago well 
acted, realises how externally frank and gruff and soldier-like 
was the ordinary bearing of the man who could plot so deeply, 
and pierce the heart he wished to wound with so great a thrill 
of delight. But all these touches of reality, though they add 
greatly to the vividness with which the circumstances of the 
drama are realised, do not add anything appreciable to the 
higher imaginative flights of the poet. We realise what 
Hamlet meant when he was puzzling over the result of his own 
irresolution, and trying to persuade himself that it was not 
irresolution at all, but justifiable doubt which held his hand, far 
better as we read than-as we hear. We realise better when look- 
ing at the play how Lady Macbeth’s scorn stung Macbeth into 
the execution of his murderous intent ; but the soliloquy in which 
he presents to himself how— 
‘Pity, like a-naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind,’— 
impresses us far more deeply in the reading than when heard 
upon the stage. We understand all the excruciating detail of 
Iago’s slanders against Desdemona far better with the actors in 
view; but Othello’s passion of eloquence in denouncing the 
wickedness of such slanders, if slanders they were, comes home 
far more powerfully in reading than in hearing the play :— 

‘Tf thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more: abandon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head, horrors accumulate : 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed, 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than that.” 
We defy an actor, however great, to give that by any feat of 
declamation the power that it will have for the reader in silence 
and solitude. The drama, in short, as produced in a theatre, is 
realist, not idealist. It adds immensely to the realism of the 
situation, but rather detracts from, than adds to, the depth of 
any true poetic fire. Theactor succeeds in clothing the idealism 
of the poet in actual flesh and blood, in making us think that 
the drama depicted really took place. But he does not often, 
even at his best, give life to the truest poetry of the play; he 
only inspires us with the belief that such poetry is not wholly 
irreconcileable with the conditions of “ such beings as we are, in 
such a world as the present.” 


MODERN HERO-WORSHIP. 

HE Times of Wednesday, in one of the many articles it has 
published of late i which sound reason and considerable 

force of expression are spoiled by a ferocious rancour against 
Mr. Gladstone, pointed to the Premier’s ascendency as one of the 
many proofs that the influence of the individual is not wither- 
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ing in the modern world, but the contrary,—it is growing greater 
than ever. Without Mr. Gladstone, all English politics would 
instantly be changed. So would all German politics without 
Prince Bismarck, or, indeed, all the politics of Europe, in which 
the German Chancellor is for the present the moderating force. 
Take away Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, and the position of 
the Eastern Question, which involves the whole of the ancient 
Eastern Empire of Rome, or, say, half the ancient domain of 
civilisation, would be profoundly modified, and with it the most 
important relations of the six Great Powers to one another. 
Italians say, though we cannot quite endorse the statement, that 
after S. Depretis, who can ride three horses at once, and let none 
of them get their speed on, will come the political deluge ; while 
Mr. Goldwin Smith makes much the same assertion of Sir 
J. A. Macdonald and his relation to the Canadian Dominion. 
All politics in that vast Scotland of America hang, says the 
bright publicist, upon his life. Whatever the value of the last 
two illustrations, there is no doubt of the immense power exer- 
cised in present history by single individuals, or of the depth 
of the chasm which their sudden withdrawal would produce. 
The individual statesman is at least as great as King 
or Pope ever was. It would seem that the journalist is 
right, and the poet wrong, for the individual does not 
wither; and yet the poet has probably a keener insight 
than the ournalist. The flood in which modern affairs are 
rushing levels the eminences, though it respects the snow- 
capped and lonely peaks. ‘The plain rises and the Hima- 
layas sink, to leave Mount Everest more visible and lonelier 
than ever. No one who watches modern society, and especially 
political society, can seriously doubt that the ancient in- 
fluence of the eminent individual in his district, his town, 
his circle, is, as Tennyson declared, either dwindling or 
withering away. Small bedies-of men do not reverence or 
defer to persons as they once did. The squire in his estates, the 
rich man in his city, the literary man in his coterie, even the 
tap-room oracle in his sanded parlour, is no longer unquestioned 
master of his society, but is criticised, interrogated, satirised, or 
silently disregarded. The smaller politicians, even when they 
are leaders, appear and disappear scarcely marked and un- 
missed. The second-rate author finds many admirers, but few 
worshippers. No critic silences those around him as Johnson 
often silenced the company. No speaker except the first ob- 
tains an overwhelming reputation, There is no Thunderer left 
among the journalists. Everywhere the tendency is towards a 
level, and such a denial of subordinate leadership that the for- 
mation, as well as the ascertaining, of opinion has become a 
new task, which, for the present at least, until some new secret 
has been learned, is one of incredible difficulty. So few are the 
ascendant minds, that when a new order is received, a school 
has to be taught, instead of the monitors, and every boy in the 
school has, or thinks he has, something to say, and must by 
some means or other be brought to think himself convinced. 
So far has the process gone, that this generation hardly under- 
stands the reverence once shown to the “great man” 
of the neighbourhood ; cannot realise what a society like 
that of Lichfield was like; and is inclined to think the 
older novelists’ descriptions of the “ king of the company,” 
with his insolence, his frankness, and his real ‘authority, 
exaggerations for literary effect. In politics, the change is so 
marked that this generation hardly understands the intrigues 
started thirty years ago to win over individuals, and reads of 
the alarm created by personal secessions from a Cabinet with 
an amused sense of the change in political manners. Mr. Glad- 
stone sheds Ministers like twigs, and Prince Bismarck like 
leaves, and the facility does not arise entirely from their great- 
ness. The public “reckons up” all but the very first, decides 
that there are plenty more like them, and lets them go with a 
callousness which, to the individuals hurt, must seem, and 
does seem, heart-breaking, and proof positive that nobody 
is anybody any more. It is not that the individual 
withers in himself, but that there is such a number of indi- 
viduals, and that the crowd outside thinks no one of them much 
above itself,— certainly not so much as to be worthy, like Saul 
in Israel, of the kingship. The old deference has passed away, 
the deference of thought as well as of society ; and “ the world” 
claims from the “ person ” instead of giving to him, and if he will 
not respond to the claim, remains indifferent. No second-rate 
man is missed unless accident’ or birth have given him a first- 
rate position. The Catholic Church forgot Pio Nono in a year, 
and the waves closed above Gambetta without more than a 


momentary ripple. In whole countries—take, for example, 
France and the United States—there is-no commanding person- 
ality, and life goes on as if there were in reality no need of one, 
and the “ world,” in the poet’s sense, sufficed to itself. 

And yet it does not suffice to itself, and knows it. Side by 
side with this decrease of deference for the many eminent, there 
is visible an increase of worship. for the few commanding men. 
The man who is once felt to belong to that class, who by right 
of genius, or of that unfailing ability which in affairs is so 
nearly its equivalent, has separated himself from the rest, 
wields an authority such as has been scarcely witnessed 
in history. Nations wait on him instead of circles; peoples 
sing hymns to him instead of coteries; his word has a power 
in it such as once belonged only to despots. Take the feeblest 
of all executive functionaries,—the critic. All “ the critics” in 
England would hardly have stopped the Government decision to 
keep the Blenheim Raphael in England, extravagant as the 
price asked was; but suppose Mr. Ruskin had written three 
lines to say that the picture was rubbish, and then reflect 
whether Mr. Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote together 
could have placed that £70,000 on the Estimates. Prince 
Bismarck insists that some policy is necessary, and Germany, 
disbelieving a moment before, is ready for its sake to place 
armies in the field. Mr. Gladstone tells a whole party to 
turn its back upon all it has ever done or said or thought upon 
a vital question, and half the nation is furious because a 
minority of his own followers hesitate or draw back. No 
ascendency in the old days ever quite rivalled this, nor has 
there ever been a time when the individual seemed more 
gigantic or more strong. He actually affects the wills of men,— 
suppresses mental opposition as Gregory XIII. must have done 
in 1582, when, because he bade it, the Catholic world without a 
murmur seemed to drop ten days out of each man’s life. The 
English Parliament dared not do for generations what a Pope 
did; and if the work of changing the calendar were to 
do in England again, it would be Mr. Gladstone, rather than 
the House of Commons, who could secure the popular acquies- 
cence. That is a towering position in reality, and seems even 
greater than it is becanse all below is so much more level than 
of old. Hero-worship continues in the mass, but nat in the 
sections of which the mass is made up, and is among the mass 
stronger than ever, because increased by that self-renewing ex- 
citement which the presence of a multitude begets. The hero 
worshipped must be greater, or he could not be visible to so 
many, while the concourse of the multitudes intensifies, and, so 
to speak, heats their worship. Deep calleth unto deep in 
praise, till acclaim becomes a roar like thunder, and of itself 
develops awe. Fear is excited as well as the mimetic instinct, 
and that strange liability of vast crowds, which has never yet been 
explained, to develop mental contagion, till among ten thousand 
brave men no one can be found for the moment to face the shot. 
It is only when the crowd is small, and the eminent man near, 
that the modern tendency to criticise, to form one’s own opinion, 
to refuse deference, begins to operate. Gather circles together 
into a crowd, and they will begin to worship the man who is 
still visible; assemble many crowds into one, and if any one 
is still tallest, the multitude sways towards him as one man; 
gather many multitudes, and. a nation cries aloud unto 
Saul, ‘Be thou our King.” Hero-worship exists as of old, 
but the spirit of worship descends on the multitude only when 
gathered together. They reverence when assembled in the nave, 
but only observe and criticise when split up among the little 
side-chapels. We do not know that the change is greatly to be 
regretted, but it makes social and political systems far less 
coherent, and strong only when men are acting in mass. The 
avalanche is irresistible by man, but till it falls, its particles are 
only snow. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Tue protests of the Spectator against the imperfect way. in 
which travellers commonly record their impressions of the 
external aspect of countries they. visit have encouraged the 
present endeavour to deseribe—in such a manner that readers 
may form distinct.and faithful (though of necessity incomplete) 
mental pictures—some of the most. beantiful and. impressive 
scenes on the continent of Australia. Sach an.aim is surely 








the proper object of verbal descriptions: of scenery, which; if 
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they do not enable us to gratify the “visualising curiosity, 
remain mere additions to our knowledge of natural history or 
local geology. 

It will simplify the task and further the end in view if, in the 
first place, an account be given of some of the metereological 
conditions which usually obtain in Australia, and of certain 
almost universal characteristics of Australian scenery; and 
sccondly, if that part of the Blue Mountain range with which 
we are now concerned be shortly described in a general manner. 
A few remarks on each of these topics are therefore offered. 

Let it, then, be said that the weather is almost always very 
fine, the sky intensely blue, and on perhaps a majority of days 
in the year absolutely cloudless, The air, especially away from 
the coast, is clear to a degree almost, if not quite, unknown in 
this country, and consequently one can generally see as far as 
on a very fine day in England, say, fifty miles, and often further. 
An Australian in London, even in high-lying suburbs like Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, on days when a Londoner will scarcely 
notice that a very fine haze, miles of which scarcely dim the 
view to a perceptible extent, pervades the air, will roundly com- 
plain of the “fog.” (So much for the weather.) It should be 
borne in mind also that though, owing to atmospheric and other 
causes, most Australian scenery has great richness and variety 
of hues, the vivid green which is the greatly predominating 
colour in five-sixths of the landscapes of these islands, is most 
rare. Many other colours, vivid enough, there are in profusion, 
especially in the parks and gardens with which Australians are 
so fond of ornamenting their towns; but unless it be tree-ferns 
in shady gullies, scarcely anything is of a thoroughly refreshing 

green. ‘The grass especially, except on the downs, is commonly 
coarse and scant; and very early in the season it is generally 
burnt by the sun to a disagreeable brown hue. This, however, 
is not so great a detraction from the beauty of an extended 
prospect as it is from that of the country in one’s immediate 
neighbourhood. The paddocks are usually parched, and the 
cattle in them poor,—with harsh coats and protuberant bones,— 
to a degree almost painful to the visitor from a more humid 
climate. An Irish, or even a Middlesex meadow, with its sleek 
and well-fed occupants, would be a revelation to most untravelled 
Australians. Ask any of the Australian visitors to the Ex- 
hibition what he is most struck by in this country. The chances 
are that he will say the complexions of the girls and the green- 
ness of the grass and trees. ‘The forest, or “ bush,” that forms 
a principal part of most Australian scenery, is of a hue very 
different from that of any British wood. Nine out of ten of the 
trees—probably one might say ninety-nine out of a hundred— 
are gum-trees, mostly blue or red gums (which are superficially 
very much alike) ; and some of the other trées have a consider- 
able general resemblance to the eucalypti. (There are, never- 
theless, pine-woods in some localities; for instance, in the gold 
district around Ballaarat.) Individually, gum-trees, though some 
near Melbourne are the tallest trees in the world, not even ex- 
cepting the Yo-semite pines, are for the most part straggling and 
ungraceful, and the foliage almost always has a meagre appear- 
ance. The colour of the foliage of a mature tree (except the young 
leaves, which are never numerous) is a dark-green, of about the 
same hue as the leaves of a fuchsia on the upper surface, the 
under-side being whitish ; and in almost all of the various kinds 
there is upon them a “ bloom” of a very distinct blueish tinge. 
Half-a-mile away, a forest of eucalypti, unless umbered by the 
solstitial heats, appears entirely of this characteristic blue 
colour, the shade deepening with distance to a dark indigo; and 
such a forest, viewed from above, has this beauty,—that the 
tree-tops, being rounded, do not form au undistinguishable 
thicket, but, as in an oak-forest, the dividuous rondure of each 
distinctly appears. 

It is now desirable to give a short general description of the 
Blue Mountains, and to call attention to their most remarkable 
features. ‘his name, then, is given to a mountain-chain in 
New South Wales the main part of which runs approximately 
parallel to the coast-line, at an average distance of about forty 
miles, and is, measured roughly, two hundred miles long and 
fifty broad. That part of the range in which we are at present 
interested, however, lies within a single county, sixty miles long 
by forty-four broad. That county, named after Captain Cook, 
contains more than a million acres, and almost the whole of it 
is mountainous. The highest point in it is considerably over 
four thousand feet, and the average height of the land 
throughout the county is about two thousand five hundred 
feet, above the sea-level. There is hardly anything that 








can be called a peak, though there are long ridges leading 
up to the highest points, the surface lying for the most part in 
gentle slopes many miles in length and width. The greater 
part of the surface of Cook County is clothed with a thick low 
scrub, but still considerable districts are covered with the 
ordinary bush, consisting principally of gum-trees. Throughout 
almost the whole area of the county, except in the valleys, the 
surface stratum is a ferruginous sandstone, which forms an 
important feature, as will appear, in the scenery. Doubtless, 
if there were any ploughed fields, the humus would be found 
tinctured, as it is in Devonshire, by the all-permeating iron rust; 
but as things are, where there are no boulders or chasms, the 
rafous dust of the road alone shows the nature of the geological 
formation. There are very few inhabitants in the county, three 
or four thousand perhaps, and the few enclosures are made with 
the ordinary red posts and rails of gum-timber, or with gum. 
wood posts and iron wire. 

If a model of Cook County were constructed like that known 
to many by photographs, which has been made from the 
Ordnance Survey of the English Lake District, and is now ex. 
hibited at Keswick, it would resemble nothing so much as one of 
those Chinese puzzles which are made from thin slabs of wood, by 
cutting out with a fret-saw, in as sinuous and intricate a manner 
as possible, as much of the wood as can be removed without 
destroying the slab, the object being to make the task of 
replacing the fantastically shaped pieces into the corresponding 
spaces from which they have been excised, as difficult and per- 
plexing as possible. In several salient features besides the 
similarity of plan, such as the verticality of the sides, their con- 
vergence near the mouth till they form mere gorges, and the 
projection of peninsular masses, the resemblance between these 
valleys and the spaces in the puzzle would be almost exact. 

It is trusted that the reader’s mind has been prepared by the 
preceding descriptions—as the artist’s paper is prepared with 
preliminary washes of pigment—to receive impressions of some 
definiteness of outline and distinction of colour, of the scenes to 
be depicted. Let us, then, imagine ourselves starting on a fresh 
morning in September—early spring—from a hotel three 
thousand feet above the sea-level, to visit the Kunimbla 
Valley. There has been a slight frost during the night 
and at this elevation the air is deliciously fresh and éx- 
hilarating after the heat and dust of Sydney. Opposite 
the hotel a “laughing jackass” is sitting motionless on a post 
He is as large as a big rook, and, according to Mr. Froude, in 
“Oceana,” has “the shape of a jay.” He is more like a king- 
fisher in shape, though; and naturally so, for he is a kingfisher, 
—Dacelo gigas, the great brown kingfisher, to wit. If we had 
not slept too soundly in the mountain air, we might about sun- 
rise have heard his peculiar clamour,—a low, gurgling chuckle, 
increasing gradually in tone till it ends in an obstreperous 
cachinnation, “ mocking and malicious,” as Mr. Froude says, 
such laughter as Gabriel Grub heard in the churchyard; but 
we are not likely to have another chance of hearing it until 
evening, as his risibility is not easily provoked, except at the 
beginning and end of the day. He has probably been sitting 
on the post for hours, and if not disturbed, may sit there half 
the day, especially as the season is still too cold for the snakes he 
feedson to leave their winter quarters and entice him off his perch. 
The sun is warm, but not hot or dazzling, and except for a few 
white patches, sailing slowly at a great height, the sky is still 
cloudless. There is little wind. We have only a quarter of a 
mile to walk, and our way lies through the bush. As we go, a 
king parrakeet, resplendent in scarlet and green, crosses the 
path, with the swerving, irresolute flight of his tribe; it is 
almost a question which is the brightest,—the burnished green 
of his back and wings, or the flaming scarlet of his head and 
breast. He at least is of a green sufficiently vivid. It is too 
early in the year, however, for us to find many of the parrot tribe 
on the cold hills, and we meet with few living things. A turnin 
the path shows an opening in the bush, and in a moment we are 
looking forward fifteen miles across a valley twelve hundred feet 
deep. A valley indeed! but like no other valley any where existing, 
save in poet’s vision, or fable of Eastern enchantment. Here is 
no “brae,” sloping gently from the mountain-crest to the 
bottom of the vale; the cliff on which we stand is absolutely 
perpendicular, and the vast tract below, except a few isolated 
hills in the far distance, is perfectly flat. It seems as though the 
land had sunk gently down in its integrity, bearing with it un- 
disturbed the forest which for many a mile covers the whole 
broad bottom of the gulf, and leaving a stark precipice in the 
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rent bosom of the earth. The forest below exactly resembles 
that in the shade of which we stand. Above, the trees grow 
thick to the very edge of the chasm ; below, the branches brush 
the foot of the precipitous wall. Here and there a patch of 
grass, green with the moisture of rivulets that run unseen 
beneath the trees, smiles brightly in the sun. 

Straight across the valley, ten miles away, the bush becomes 
gradually less dense, and for several miles on this side of a bank 
of violet haze, fifteen miles distant, beyond which we cannot see, 
there is open pasture. A white house, the dwelling-place of a 
squatter, lies just within the verge of the forest. The smoke of 
a gum-wood fire issues from the roof and hangs aloft in 
an azure cloud. No other sign of human life appears. To 
the right, a quarter of a mile off, our view is blocked abruptly 
by a promontory which stands out several hundred yards 
farther into the valley. If we could see beyond it, nothing 
would appear but the same level floor, covered with the same 
leafy carpet—so immense is the depth, that the forest scarcely 
seems more than a thick yielding carpet,—which stretches fifty 
miles, as we can see, and we know not how much farther, on our 
left front. On this, the left side, we can follow the enormous 
escarpment, trending slightly forward from our point of view, for 
four or five miles, Its irregularity is wonderful. Everywhere 
perpendicular, it stands like some majestic coast, worn by the 
roll of Atlantic billows; its fretted coves flanked by jutting 
nesses; its sweeping bays “ bastioned impregnably ” by broad- 
fronted capes. Marvellous in proportion and outline, this 
stupendous curtain of rock astonishes almost as much by the 
boldness and singularity of its colouring. Whitish gray from 
the foot upwards for four-fifths of its height, it is everywhere 
surmounted by a broad even band, or continuous cornice, of a 
clouded rose-colour. In a degree striking even among the land- 
scapes of a sunny clime, the scene is steeped in colour. The 
deep-blue sky, with its few ileecy, gleaming clouds; the veil of 
shimmering haze and sapphire wreath of smoke; the indigo 
gulf below, with its emerald glades (like patches on a green sea 
where sunbeams fall through rifts in an overshadowing cloud), 
on one side stretching to the furthest zone of vision, on the other 
bounded by the giant rampart with its battlement of coral,—all 
combine to intoxicate, without satiating, the whole being, like a 
deep draught of wine “ when it is red,” in a suffusive libation 
of sumptuous colour. Admiration falls faintly from the lips, 
or, hushed by the serene glory of the scene, remaius unuttered. 
Many hours might we gaze, forgetting time and care, without 
any loss of delight or diminution of our wonder; nor could 
custom stale the joy, or daily familiarity by aught impair the 
exulting reverence, which such a prospect would ever inspire. 

We have left little space to describe another scene, not less 
impressive in its way, but different in many respects. In 
ome, however, it is the same. It is another valley; it is a 
thousand feet deep, and its sides also are perpendicular. The 
cliffs, too, are coloured exactly like those others; all the cliffs 
in the district, indeed, are so coloured. The bottom of the 
valley, again, is flat, and covered, as in the other case, with thick 
forest. We will take our station at the end of this valley and 
survey it. The end where we stand is from half to three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and the sides, always about that distance 
apart, wind before us for seven or eight miles, until the view is 
closed by a sharper turn than the others. We stand on a large flat 
rock, overhanging the abyss. We drop straight from the hand, 
without throwing it, a stone over the edge of the rock, aud as we 
watch its accelerating fall, in a few seconds it disappears among 
the trees, many yards from the base of the cliff. There is a small 
waterfall close by us, and there are several others along the head 
and sides of the valley ; but not much water is now going over 
the cliffs. After rain they must add much to the beauty of the 
scene, which even now is supremely lovely. Right below us a 
line of tree-ferns, delightfully fresh and green, shows where the 
water from the nearest waterfall runs in a small, unseen rill. 
The trees at the bottom are seventy feet in height, yet they look 
like shrubs. The tree-ferns look like green stars. If we would 
descend into the valley, and reach the spot at our feet, we must 
make a circuit of twenty miles. The whole valley seems, and 
once may not impossibly have been, a noble ford, raised by the 
gradual upheaval of the land until the ocean whose waves once 
laved its sides and filled its basin to a profound depth—a 
harbour for an Imperial navy—was left many a league away, 
hoarsely mourning its primeval memories. Such is the scene to 
which the colonists, countenancing a terrible legend which tells 
that a bushranger, hard pressed by pursuing officers, preferred 





a self-inflicted death in the abyss to suffering the penalty of the 
law, have given the name of “ Govett’s Leap.” But let us not 
turn away from these scenes of marvel and magnificence with a 
shocking or humiliating thought. The story is not true. Govett 
was no bushranger, nor did any one ever take that awful leap. 
He was a trusty Government official, who first accurately 
surveyed and mapped this labyrinthine district. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S IRISH POLICY AT VARIANCE 

WITH ITS OWN AVOWED PRINCIPLE. 
[To tHe Epiror or Tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—In my letter upon the Irish Difficulty, inserted in 
your issue of June 19th, I tried to show that the whole case 
relating to it is by no means complete, if we confine ourselves 
to the only two alternatives for its solution which Mr. Gladstone 
has so earnestly pressed upon the attention of the country. 
Another course is open, by which we should neither have to 
surrender to a party whose character is tainted, nor to resort 
needlessly to a policy of repression. In developing this point, I 
touched upon a further and very serious question, which was 
this:—What guarantee was there that the measure proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone was accepted as final by the Irish people; and 
what assurance was there that if it had passed, it would have 
restored law and order in a country so long distracted by crime 
and anarchy ? Above every other consideration, there is one 
thing that is clear; we cannot take a leap in the dark, when the 
question at issue involves a fundamental change in the very 
elements that hold Irish society together, and when the step, if 
once taken, will be irrevocable, and cannot be retraced by future 
repentance. 

I take it, therefore—and in this Mr. Gladstone himself would 
not contradict me—that without the assurance of finality, the 
very foundation upon which he builds up any scheme for Home- 
rule crumbles to the dust; because unless those for whose 
benefit the scheme is intended, will honourably accept it in its 
entirety—the clauses which give them autonomy as well as those 
which bind them to the Empire—the bargain will be, with a 
vengeance, one-sided, dangerous, and quite unsustainable. That 
is, they will have unlimited power to agitate against the welfare 
of the nation which is now asked to give them this power; and 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity will be as far off as ever. 

But we are told to trust the Irish people; they are not 
cursed with a double dose of original sin; and contentment will 
prevail among them, if they are but allowed to govern them- 
selves. The argument, I think, scarcely needs a serious answer ; 
it seems calculated only to captivate the ignorant who catch at 
phrases and refuse to look into facts. There is no one who can 
tell us what the intentions of the Irish are, if they themselves will 
not inform us clearly what exact form of autonomy will com- 
pletely satisfy their aspirations ; and Mr. Parnell himself, not so 
many months ago, uttered words to show that even he could 
not place a limit to the onward march of the Irish Nationality, 
if once it gets elbow-room to develop itself. The policy of con- 
fidence is an amiable weakness ; but it has its bounds, and can- 
not be carried to extremes by practical men of business, who 
have everything to lose by political and social disorder. He indeed 
would be a traitor to his country who would give Ireland un- 
controlled power to deal with England, as Roumania treated 
Turkey not more than ten years ago in the last Russian war. 

The great ascendency acquired by Mr. Gladstone may induce 
many to give him plenary powers to settle the Irish difficulty 
as he chooses, with the confident belief that he will not fail to 
protect the interests of the British Empire. But I have to point 
out that these persons will reckon without their host, if they 
permit him to carry out his present policy, and propose of his 
own initiative another measure for Home-rule. The essential 
condition of finality and the restoration of social order cannot and 
does not depend upon him; it depends solely upon the Irish people 
themselves, and over them he does not pretend to have any con- 
trol. The guarantee for a settlement cannot be given by the half- 
hearted speeches of ephemeral Irish Members, in Westminster 
or in England, nor by their purely personal acceptance of the 
general principle of any Bill that may be presented to them; 
it can only be given, in so important a matter as that of a 
National Constitution, by a clear and unmistakeable indication 
on the part of the Irish people themselves that the conditions 








which are attached to autonomy, and which are to bind them to 
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the British Crown, will be faithfully observed and loyally carried 
out. We have not had, nor have we now any such indication ; it 
is impossible to determine whether the necessary checks to pre- 
vent the ascendency of a Separatist Party, will be accepted in 
Treland ; and this for the best of all reasons,—because none of the 
stipulations of this nature have been explained to those who are 
to be asked to submit to them. 

The conclusion is thus forced upon us, and more especially 
upon persons anxious to support Mr. Gladstone in his attempt 
to give the Irish all he thinks they may legitimately aspire to,— 
that no proposal finally to adjust the Irish Question can pro- 
ceed from the brain of an English statesman, however eminent 
he may be; his voice is not the expression of an Irish public 
opinion, and he cannot and does not command their confiden :e. 
The scheme for autonomy, if it is to be granted, must originate 
with the Irish Members, who, by being responsible for its con- 
struction and for its details, will thus give the all-important 
security that it will be accepted as a definite and final settle- 
ment by those they represent. 

If this is so, and the justice of this reasoning cannot be 
assailed, every proposal of Mr. Gladstone to bring about his 
own plan of Home-rule is marred by a fatal blot which he can- 
not efface; and thus it is that, on his own showing, his recent 
and present policy is vitiated by a fandamental error of strange 
inconsistency. If he produces a Bill to give autonomy to Ire- 
land, he cannot secure the condition of finality; and yet it is 
solely because he asserts he can settle that distracted country 
by a measure of his own, that he now claims the support of the 
British nation. The elections are at hand. It will be curious to 
see whether power will be given to him to attempt the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland by a scheme which is contradictory to its own 
essential and openly avowed principle.—I am, Sir, &c., 


An Irisu Catno.ic. 


“REARRANGEMENT” OR “DISRUPTION ?” 
(To THs EpiToR OF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—The Spectator contrasts honourably with most journals 
in its readiness to admit that a person may agree with its 
opinion as to the end, while differing as to means; or to take 
the most obvious instance at the present time, that those who 
hold with the Government in the matter now at issue may be 
acting from a sincere wish to benefit both England and Ireland, 
and not from the baser motives which are freely imputed by the 
most representative organs of the opposite side. This being so, 
I am rather sorry to see that you, too, have adopted the term 
“ Disruption.” It is an uncouth word at the best; and as it is 
used in the present controversy, is. obviously intended to be of 
the “ dyslogistic” order. I suppose it is meant by its inventors 
to imply (1), that England and Ireland will be torn apart if the 
measure is carried ; (2), that such tearing apart will be disastrous 
to both countries, and, as a corollary, that every one who sup- 
ports the measure is willing to plunge both countries into 
disaster, in order to gain some private end of his own. 

If the first proposition is true, the second no doubt follows ; 
but does not the first simply beg the whole question at issue? 
Would it not be better to use “ Rearrangement,” or some such 
neutral phrase when arguing P Many people, not, I believe, all 
fools or knaves, hold that some rearrangement of the kind pro- 
posed, so far from tearing apart the two countries, will bind 
them in bonds of friendship. As a mere outsider in such 
matters, I have often wondered for many years past why Ireland 
should not be ruled at home, as the Isle of Manisruled. No 
doubt the Isle of Man is much smaller than Ireland. So isa 
sprat much smaller than a mackerel; but in a contest with a 
whale, I doubt if the mackerel would give his antagonist much 
more trouble than the sprat. Nor would any reasonable fish 
think of charging the whale with being afraid of the mackerel, 
if he allowed him the same rights as he allows the sprat, what- 
ever they may be. For which reason I was rather surprised 
to see so sober-minded a person as Judge Hughes, in your issue 
of June 19th, quoting Hosea.Biglow about “ Conciliate! it just 
means be kicked,” as though what was an intelligible, if hardly 
rational, motive for the North in its dealings with the South— 
namely, the fear of being thought to fear—could have any force 
for England in regard to Ireland. 

The Separation “ bogey ” (to borrow one of the terms of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s vocabulary which a gentleman need not be 
ashamed to use) seems very hollow. Is it conceivable that 
Ireland could be, under any circumstances, separate from Eng- 











and France ? How long would the separation in these cases last, 
if France or Germany were suddenly submerged by the sea P 

I am not likely to have an opportunity of using my vote at 
the present Election; but if I had, I must confess that a very 
strong inducement not to give it for the “ Unionist ” candidate 
would be that suggested in the often-quoted— 

“Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atride.”’ 

Nobody is always right, but some people are always wrong; and 
where there are only two courses open, I prefer to take the one 
which they do not.—I am, Sir, &e., A. J. B. 


[Why should those who call Mr. Gladstone’s Bill a measure of 
Disruption,—which we believe it to be,—be supposed to hold 
“that every one who supports the measure is willing to plunge 
both countries into disaster, in order to gain some private end 
of his own?” That seems to us an utterly illogical corollary 
from the disruptive view, and the very last we should be 
prepared to admit. On the contrary, we are quite prepared to 
believe that many persons (though certainly not Mr. Gladstone) 
regard the complete separation of Ireland from England as 
desirable, and, indeed, it seems even to us far less disastrous 
than Mr. Gladstone’s Bill.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





“LETTERS FROM DONEGAL,” 

{To THE Epiror oF THE ‘“‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The “ Lady Felon,” authoress of “ Letters from Donegal,” 
shows herself so astonishingly ignorant, that I would advise 
English readers to accept her statements with great caution. 

Guardians are not elected under a very low suffrage, and have 

nothing to do with the making of roads in Ireland. Road- 
making is the preserve of the county magnates, who, though 
not elected at all, sit as grand jurors ; and they have for genera- 
tions jobbed to suit each other in the matter of road-making so 
openly and notoriously, that even if the smaller fry had the 
same inclination, if they had the same chance, it would be 
nothing very wonderful after the lessons they have got from 
“the quality.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


We have received the following telegram, with a regular 

address given for our own satisfaction :— 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’| 

Str,—An extraordinary statement, said to be taken from a book 
entitled “A Lady Felon’s Letters from Donegal,” is repre- 
sented, by a friend, as having been made in the Spectator of 
June 26th. It is to the effect that a number of professedly poor 
tenants went into Dunfanaghy workhouse under pressure by 
the Land League two years ago, rather than pay their rents, 
and that they subsequently came out and paid rents and costs 
being equal to several years’ rents. Allow me to contradict this 
fabrication in toto; it contains not a tittle of truth. The 
costs and most of the rents were paid by public charity. The 
Land League had nothing whatever to do with the going into 
the workhouse; it was met with money subscribed by the public, 
the terms of the arrangement by which they were received by 
the caretakers. It was on the fulfilment of this arrangement 
that they were discharged from the workhouse. It was only 
five months afterwards that the amount of the decrees was fully 
satisfied; and at that time I paid, out of public charity, the 
whole of the costs, with only a few exceptions where parties 
contributed a little themselves, and a whole year’s rent in each 
case had been previously paid by charity as well.—I am, Sir, 
&e., LETTERKENNY. 


[We give this in common fairness, but have no knowledge 
of our own on the subject. We have no doubt at all of the 
honesty and upright intentions of the author of the Donegal 
letters.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


ROYAL WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY.—AN ANSWER. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “R. W. S.,” charges me with being 
“incomplete and inaccurate” in my knowledge of the details of 
the construction of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Let us see how he substantiates this charge. My 
knowledge is, he says, incomplete, because I am (he thinks) 
“ unaware that there is no defined limit to the number of Asso- 
ciates.” May I ask what proof of my ignorance of this point is 
to be found in my remarks, and, moreover, why the absence of 
a.definite limit to this number of members is inconsistent. with 
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a strictly limited number of members?” But even if this were 
so (which it is not), his words on this subject are inaccurate 
and incomplete instead of my own, for I never spoke at all 
about the voting or other powers being equal, but of the fact 
of the associates having xo share in the government of the 
Society,—a manifest absurdity, since they constitute half 
the body. But “R.W.S.’s” letter is not only inaccurate and 
illogical in this respect, it is also misleading, for it would 
lead any one to suppose who is unacquainted with the facts, 
that the number of associates was much greater than that 
of the members, which is not the case, nor does it state 
the fact that they have no share whatever in the management 
of the Society. In this respect I hope you will allow me 
to quote the words of the Athencewm, published on the same day 
as your correspondent’s letter :—“ It will surprise many of our 
readers to learn that the associate exhibitors of the ‘Old 
Society ’ [sic], from among whom the members are chosen, have 
no other advantage than the exhibition of a certain number of 
their works in inferior places. They do not vote for new 
associates, nor for new members, nor for officers, nor for a 
President. In fact, though the Royal Academicians reformed 
themselves many years ago, and rights and privileges, as well 
as duties, were awarded to the A.R.A.’s, the associate exhibitors 
at the Old Water-Colours [sic]—some of whom remain in that 
condition all their lives—are what they were at the beginning 
of the century.” 

With regard to the second point of “R. W. S.’s” letter, 
my answer must be somewhat different, for here, owing to 
the absence of private knowledge as to the actual wording of 
the “ Old Society’s ” regulations, I have fallen into a verbal 
inaccuracy. I said it was a “still more vexatious rule.” I 
should have said a “still more vexatious practice,” for it appears 
that the actual rule of which I spoke has been abrogated, and 
is no longer in existence. Sut whether this rule has been 
abrogated or not, the practice undoubtedly remains, and 
remains in full force, and is in fact, as I challenge “ R. W. 8S.” 
to deny, the common mode of election in the Society. I 
should be greatly interested to hear how many acting associates 
(I do not refer to honorary members) of the Society have been 
during the last twenty years elected without submitting drawings 
for approval, and I trust on this point “R. W. 8.” will not 
neglect to inform your readers. It is, at all events, universally 
believed amongst artists, that sending drawings is a practical 
sine qué non for election; and till I have some more definite 
information on this point, I shall continue to think and say, 
that, though the rale be nominally withdrawn, the practice 
remains, to all intents and purposes, unchanged. It does not 
require any “ghost come from the grave to tell us” that, if 
the general practice is to send drawings to be voted upon, an 
artist who did not so send, would have very little chance of 
election from a conservative body like that of which we are 
speaking. 

I repeat, with emphasis, that the rules and practices of this 
Society, as at present constituted, are antiquated, and greatly 
inimical to its own interest; that the only way by which it can 
escape gradual extinction, is by radical and immediate reform; 
and that the first step in the right direction would be to throw 
the election for a new President—which is just about to take 
place—into the hands of the associates as well as the members, 
and so ensure a head to the Society who should be in harmony 
with the whole body of its associates.—Apologising for the 
length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., Harry QuILTER. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I find the following notice in 
the catalogue of the Old Society for the present exhibition. It 
is such a curious confirmation of the usual practice in elections, 
that I subjoin it in full. Your readers will notice no word is 
said implying that there is any choice in the matter of submit- 
ting drawings as a preliminary to election :— 

“To CANDIDATES FoR AssociATESHIP.—Notice.—The election of 
Associate Exhibitors takes place in March. The second Monday in 


March is the day appointed for receiving the drawings of candidates. 
Farther particulars may be obtained of the Secretary.” 


M. PASTEUR’S INSTITUTE. 
[To tae EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—When, in my letter of last week upon Pasteur’s failures, 
I alluded to his proposed Institute, I knew that it would be 
something hideous and revolting, and the following is a picture 
on a small scale (given within the last day or two) of some of 
its operations; and since the medical profession does not appear 











to be denouncing it, are we not justified in looking upon it as a 
picture also of scientific medicine in the nineteenth century P— 


“A most extraordinary museum has just been opened in the Rue 
Vanquelin. It is difficult to say whether it should best be called a 
museum, or a factory, or a farm, or a menagerie. It is, in fact, all 
four combined and grouped together for a purpose hitherto untried, 
and presenting an appearance hitherto unparalleled. These are the 
new head-quarters of M. Pasteur, and here are to be found cow- houses, 
sheep-folds, fowl-walks, rabbit-hutches, and dog-kennels ” [these last 
two places containing the animals that are purposely maddened for 
the inoculation of the others]. “They are all, moreover, fully 
occupied. On one floor is a laboratory, wkere the vaccine soups 
and preparations are made up. Above it a maseum, where 
specimens connected with the new cure are exhibited. There 
are operating-rooms and rooms for post-mortem investigations 
and dissecting purposes. Two of the kennels are devoted to dogs in 
various interesting stages of early or advanced rabies. Hen-cholera 
is communicated, watched, and cured in the fowl-house. The cattle 
exbibit various stages of vaccination. Human beings have also their 
provided quarter. A spacious waiting-room is set apart for patients, 
who troop in daily in picturesque groups, according to the French 
Press, representing all nationalities. In the meantime, the great 
savant occupies the former quarters of the Pasteur Institute in the 
Rue d’Ulm, and devotes himself in dignified seclusion to scientific 
research.” 


The “ great charlatan” sounds a better and truer designation, 
and it is what many of the first doctors in Paris are proclaiming 
Pasteur to he. And what of those who, by their encourage- 
ment of all this folly and cruelty, are insuring for a little while 
its continuance, and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
inoculation of animals, after having been introduced into Ger- 
many, has been prohibited by the Reichstag on account of the 
mischief it was doing, and that of Pasteur’s human patients 
five have died of hydrophobia within the last month? It must 
be ignorance of these facts that makes continuing faith in 
Pasteur possible, and every word that is published that shall 
help to remove this ignorance will help to put a stop to the 
atrocious exhibition of dogs in every stage of artificially pro- 
duced madness.—I am, Sir, &c., S. W. 





AN APPEAL. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE *‘SprecraTor.’’ | 
Sir,—Under the above heading, I venture to ask for help for a 
home and evening club for the working girls and mothers of 
South London. 

It is about a year ago since you were kind enough to find 
room for a letter of mine, asking for money, &c., to enable this 
home to be furnished and opened; and in consequence of the 
generous manner in which your readers responded to the appeal, 
it was opened last autumn, and has succeeded in every branch 
almost beyond our hopes. It consists of a house containing 
eight rooms, with a large cellar, now a club-room, where Bible 
readings and mothers’ meetings are held, and evening classes 
for girls also,—but the latter three times a week only, on account 
of insufficiency of workers. These classes are a great power for 
good ; they not only draw the girls out of the streets, teach them 
reading, needlework, &c., but it is during these social gatherings 
that the ladies who live in the house are enabled to obtain that 
personal influence over them which is the aim and object of the 
whole institution. That they are appreciated is shown by the 
fact that there are as many as seventy girls and fifty mothers 
on the books, with an average attendance of forty of the former 
and thirty of the latter. 

Besides this, there is.a restaurant where daily cheap dinners, 
suppers, and coffee are sold, and where from forty to fifty factory- 
girls dine every day. I need hardly say how this part of the 
work has thriven during the past winter. I am sorry to say 
what hinders us most is the absence of any regular income. 
We live from hand to mouth; consequently, the anxiety is at 
times very great, and I am certain that any one paying us a 
visit any Monday, Wednesday, or Friday evening, at 38 Tabard 
Street, and thus seeing for himself the almost destitute condition 
of many of the girls, wonld not hesitate to leave behind him a 
good round annual subscription, and would in addition find 
much to interest him in the working of the Young Woman’s 
Help Society, to which we owe our existence, as do many other 
such institutions throughout the length and breadth of England. 

A great hold has been obtained during the past six months 
over the rough women of the neighbourhood, which is, I am 
convinced, of infinite importance, for the wife is in too many 
cases the only softening influence in the lives of the men, and 
these same women either are or probably will be called upon to 
exercise this influence ; and if the salt has lost its savour, where- 
with, indeed, shall the whole be salted? In these days of an ever- 
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extending franchise, who can fathom the influence which woman 
in her own peculiar sphere—viz., in the quiet home life—may 
exercise for good P—and it is surely that good, which so largely 
partakes of the Divine good, which is even more needed in the 
party struggles of the day than much public speaking or many 
political clubs. 

Any further information will gladly be given, or subscriptions 
received, by your obedient servant, 


18 Chester Street, Grosvenor Place. Basin Levert. 








POETRY. 


HODGE ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


THovGut as it all were over, an’ ’ere we’re at it again, 

Jus’ like last long winter, wi’ snow, an’ slushin’, an’ rain, 
Niver no end but a muddle, an’ not a word o’ the cow 

As they promised me last Elekshun ; ther’s nun sez ort o’ it now. 





An’ all for wot ? them Irish, as niver at ’ome ’ull stay, 
Sworms out ’ere like rabbets, a’ eatin’ up poor folks’ pay : 
An’ yet they wonts ’Omerule. Yer stay at ’ome, sez I; 
We too ’as to live, as we'll show it yer by an’ bye. 


Can’t mak’ out wot it means: ther’s Gladstun all for ’em now, 
As once he wer’ all agen ’em, jus’ like a dissolvin’ show. 
Thinks, he’s gettin’ too old, like Grandfather. Just ’is way, 
Cussing the yung ’uns for n(o)ise, then spilin’ ’em all next day. 


Thinks, he’s summat like parson, as ollers ’as sum new craze, 
Joos, or niggers, or Injuns, for ’oom he preaches an’ prays ; 
An’ shure as he sez as summat ’ull happen, you bet it fails, 

“* Heads,” he cries, for iver, an’ th’ hapenny cums down “tails.” 


Trish ? He doant know th’ Irish ; he niver worked in a field 
*Long wi’ a gang on ’em, else he’d know do’sn’t do to yield 
Jus’ becos o’ ther talkin’; they’l argyer a hole nite long: 
Wonts to show a bit curridge, an’ put yer foot down strong. 


Doan’t do showin’ afraid : if yer ridin’ a wishus mare, 
Keep yer grip o’ the reins, or she’l tumble yer off sumwher’. 
Jim sez, “ Gi’ em ’Omerule ;” he’s an easy fellow, is Jim : 
“Get ’Omerule for yersen,” sez I,—his wife rules ’im. 


Wimmen is just like th’ Irish. Yer let ’em open a door 

Only an inch, they’! do yer; yer’l ne’er get rid on ’em more. 
When a’ shoud say, “ keep civil,” or “ dang it ;” but wot’s the use 
Teechin’ a critter like Jim, as ain’t the pluck o’ a goose P 


Lick ’em, an’ then they’! love yer! 
’ere P 

Hanged if it aint that feller, as weedled my voat last year ! 

An’ I paid for it all thro’ winter. Ther’s Squoire, he larnt 
sumhow— 

Lawyers can see thro’ ballot—an’ made a ’ell of a row. 


But bless us, an’ ’00 cums 


An’ then, wen he wer’ our Member, I ne’er got site o’ ’im more ; 
An’ coles was goin’ at Crismas, an’ none on ’em cum to my door, 
An’ farmer cut off the milk; an’ parson, he turns ’is nose 
Uppards, as I wer a midden, an’ then luks down at ’is tose. 


An’ wot’s the good o’ losin’ yer frends, as ’as been yer frends P 

An’ t’other to give yer nothin’, but soon as elekshun ends, 

Packin’ ’is carpet bag, wi’ his talk an’ oil on ’is tung, 

Leave yer to starve? “ Well, zur?” “ Ole frend—” “Ole frend” 
be hung! 


“What did yer do for me last seshun?” ‘The grand ole man 
Sez, as yer turn is cumin’; he’s got the doose of a plan. 
Hnsh! ’twoudn’t do to tell it; if once them Tory’s know, 
Sartin as he sez ‘ Yes,’ Lord Randy ’ull say yer ‘ No;’ 


Only yer stik to Gladstun !” “ Ah, so yer sed last time, 
An’ didn’t I stik to ’im fast, as fast as a bird in lime P 

. An’ a lot o’ good it did me. Confound yer promises all! 
Promises, nort but promise, an’ th’ weaker goes to th’ wall. 


Now it is all them Irish—I reads my paper, yer see— 
Parnell as gives yer truble, so all on yer goes for he; 

An’ next it ’ull be sum other, Dissenter, or God knows ’oo, 
An’ then yer’l go at the Church, like ’ounds wi’ a ’ollabaloo; 


Nothin’ for me! Wot say yer?” “I’m jest a kind of a ass !” 
‘* An’ how long wos it ago, Zur, since you too cum’d from grass P 
I’m but sayin’ as you did, an’ Gladstun did, before ; 

Gi’ ’em the same as England, but niver a hapenny more !” 












“ Ah, but its ‘ trooth an’ justiss !’ That’s all very foine to say, 

I knows trooth an’ justiss, tho’ they niver was born in a day: 

It’s all lyin’ an’ party, and shifts to ‘ Yes’ from ‘ No;’ 

An’ confound both yer parties, as brort us to this ’ere go!” 
Oxford. B. 


ART. 


———— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[LAST NOTICE. ] 
In this, our last notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition for 
1886, we shall endeavour to complete our survey of the few 
rooms which have not yet been noticed, and say a few words on 
the character of the Exhibition as a whole. 

First, then, to finish our review of the galleries. We commence 
with the mention, in the eleventh room, of a portrait of H.R.H, 
the Princess Alice of Albany (exhibited by command of her 
Majesty the Queen), by Mr. George W. Joy. This is a pink- 
faced baby, sitting up against a red background, and staring 
placidly at the spectator, not very remarkable as a work of 
art, but still interesting to the ordinary visitor to the Academy 
from loyal and patriotic motives. Why, however, the Queen 
should desire to exhibit so indifferent a painting of her grand- 
daughter, is a little curious ; perhaps it is only to give the Royal 
sanction to the prevailing Academic practice of painting dressed- 
up babies. Anyhow, here is an infant Princess on the line, 
evidently wondering very much at finding herself in such a 
prominent position. As an example of what English painting 
may one day come to if our young men continue to form them- 
selves upon French artists, the little picture by Mr. Sherwood 
Calvert, called “ A Spring Idyll,” should be noticed. It repre- 
sents a girl in a meadow with two or three sheep. But it is of 
the treatment rather than the subject of the picture that we 
are speaking. There is a certain amount of clever arrangement 
in the work, and beyond this all qualities of fine art are absent, 
It is not only that the actual result is so feeble, but that it is 
feeble in a line which can lead to nothing. This method of Art 
is a cul de sac, and leads nowhither. 

Look, for an example of the reverse style of painting, at 
Miss Alice Havers’s picture of “ The Faithful Shepherdess,” in 
which every colour is over-emphasised both in the figure and in 
the landscape. Miss Havers has plenty of ability, and has done 
several clever pieces of painting, but this present work of hers 
is little less than abominable, in its conventionality, its coarse- 
ness, and its exaggeration. We should like to contrast with 
this Mr. Arthur Lemon’s cool picture—a little deficient in 
colour, perhaps, but full of sobriety, good drawing, and that 
quality of style which is so hard to define—which he entitles 
“Threshing with Horses: Tuscany.” Mr. Arthur Lemon’s work 
is of a kind which is very likely to be overlooked in an exhibi- 
tion. His pictures have none of that smart, “hit-you-in-the-eye” 
quality which arrests the attention of the visitor to a gallery. 
They seem rather, indeed, to withdraw themselves from notice, 
and though he has been for some years an exhibitor both at the 
Grosvenor Gallery and the Academy, and always an exhibitor 
of good work, his pictures have been but little noticed by the 
Press, and less still, we are afraid, by the general public. And 
yet he is one of those artists by whom we may truly say that 
the Art of England lives, since he is one of those content to do 
to the very utmost of his power, subjects which he believes to 
be beautiful, without regard to popular applause, or subservience 
to pecuniary reward,—not a great artist, perhaps, but a true and 
dignified one. These and other pictures of his are refreshing 
amidst the clamour and exaggeration of the pictures round 
them, and if for that reason only, deserve our gratitude. 

There is a picture by Mr. Langton Barnard, which we should 
have introduced in our last article, called ‘‘ Chobham Common.” 
It hangs rather high up in the eighth gallery, and represents 
a group of Scotch firs and some withered bracken growing 
at their feet, and a stormy sky behind. The work is that 
of a young man, and leaves a good deal to be desired on tech- 
nical grounds. But there is undoubtedly considerable poetical 
feeling in the composition, and an absence of meretricious effect 
somewhat rare at the present day. If we might venture to give 
Mr. Barnard a word of advice, it would be that he should not 
be too easily satisfied, or in too great a haste to complete 
his pictures. At present he is rather in danger of leaving 
off his work where its difficulties begin to trouble him. By 
the way, the best of Mr. Hook’s pictures, or, at all events, the 
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happiest in its general effect, is in the next gallery to this, and 
is called “ An Undergraduate,” a fishing-girl lying amidst the 
rocks on the seashore, reading, or rather not reading, an open 
book. But the one important work of this portion of the Ex- 
hibition, and, indeed, in some ways, the most remarkable portrait- 
picture in the Academy, is M. Fantin’s “ Autour du Piano,” a 
group of Frenchmen in black clothes standing round one of 
their number, who is seated playing. It is a large picture, and 
the figures life-size, and painted in M. Fantin’s well-known 
manner, in deep, almost grim, tones of grey and black, unrelieved 
by a single spot of pure colour; but it is a master’s work 
beyond a doubt. The gestures and grouping of the five 
or six people are easy and natural. The whole realisa- 
tion of each individual is remarkable in its clearness, and 
the apparent simplicity of the means by which it is 
obtained. The impression given by the whole work is almost 
purely an impression of reality such as one might gain 
from looking at the actual scene. We should like our readers to 
notice at what a different pole of Art this is from the brilliant, 
mirror-like painting of Mr. Logsdail, which we criticised last 
week. For, on looking at M. Fantin’s work more closely, we 
see that this impression of truth is by no means gained from a 
slavish repetition and emphasis of each detail of the scene, but 
from the painter's grasp of the situation as a whole, and from 
his’ perfect mastery in subduing each portion of it into 
harmony with all the rest; for—and this is the gist of 
the matter—this picture is essentially a work of art, as 
well as a work of truth. No one but an artist could 
possibly have rendered the scene in this way. It is not 
the work of a human camera, but the work of a painter 
who thinks and feels, as well as sees. All of this is tolerably 
evident to any one who has the slightest knowledge of painting. 
But it may be remarked—for these things always should be 
remarked and insisted upon, though it is somewhat wearisome 
to do it—that the Royal Academy have, as usual, when they 
get a really fine work by an outsider, hung it above the line in 
one of the last rooms of the Exhibition. It may be worth while 
to remark here, that out of the two or three hundred por- 
traits at the Academy, there are only three which are really 
notable, and of these the two which are most important, and 
both of which are by Frenchmen, are hung above the line in the 
later rooms of the Exhibition; whilst the one which is by an 
Academician is, naturally enough, on the line in the large gallery. 
We do not complain of the latter fact; we do complain of the 
former. As we said in our third notice, we say again here, that 
it is ridiculous and unjust to hang M. Carolus Duran badly 
in an exhibition like the present—and, perhaps, even more 
unjust (since he is an artist whose fame is not assured) to hang 
this great picture by M. Fantin anywhere except upon the line 
in a prominent position. 

There is in the remainder of the Exhibition but little else 
upon which we care to dwell at length; for the water-colour 
room, although it has much average work, has but little which is 
notable; and the black-and-white room, which includes etchings, 
drawings, and engravings, is rather beneath its usual average. 
The etching honours herein are borne off almost entirely by 
Mr. R. Macbeth, the Associate who has, indeed, become almost 
wholly an etcher, instead of a painter. We. confess we 
grudge him a little this restriction of his powers, for he 
is an artist of genuine and original impulse, and might have 
taken in some ways the place which Fred Walker left vacant. 
Not, perhaps, in the whole of England, is there so English a 
painter as Mr. Macbeth was in his earlier days, and as he might 
be again if he chose. Such pictures as “ A Lincolnshire Gang,” 
“The Potato Harvest,” ‘‘The Reed-cutters in the Fens,” and 
the “ Coming from St. [ves Market,” are genuinely national in 
a very peculiar way. But when Mr. Macbeth painted these 
works, he was either skied or rejected by the Academy,—not 
one of these, if we remember rightly, being hung upon the line ; 
and since he has been elected to that august body, his work has 
become much less powerful, and he seems to have been taken 
with a desire to make his work as pretty as possible, irre- 
spective of trath. Partly, no doubt, as we have said, this 
comes from the painter’s having the major part of his time 
taken up with the reproduction of other artists’ works. 
You cannot do half-a-dozen big copper-plates in a year or two, 
from Pinwell, Walker, and Mason, and paint great pictures in 
the interval. So Mr. Macbeth has given up trying to paint 
great pictures altogether. As we have said, we regret the fact. 
But this is one of the special drawbacks to the present state of 
Art in England, that the fine-art publishers almost invariably 








succeed in getting hold of the best men, and making them do 
more or less perfunctory work, just because of its marketable 
value. Sir John Millais for the last six years has thus been 
producing picture after picture of little girls in sentimental 
attitudes for reproduction. Herkomer has exhausted himself in 
the endeavour to combine the production of large etchings, and 
mezzotints for the publishers, with his original oil-painting ; and 
now, having discovered that Mr. Macbeth can etch Walker better 
than any man that lives, or any man that ever will live, the 
fine-art publishers are insisting upon his producing plate after 
plate from this artist’s works. 

Let us now say a few words in summary of this present 
Academy Exhibition, though the subject is scarcely a pleasant 
one. It does not matter much that one Academy should be 
less interesting than another, or even that the best men should 
be unrepresented, or represented by inferior work. But it does 
matter a great deal that English painting should show no 
definite aims and no assured methods, but should be wandering 
about, as far as subject goes, in search of the cheapest sentiment 
and the thinnest drama, and should be fumbling for its effects 
by all manner of tricky methods, rather than seeking to obtain 
them by true and careful painting. It is in this respect that the 
action of the Academy is, and has been for many years, so 
blameworthy. It is inconceivable that a body that puts its official 
imprimatur on such brushwork as Mr. Colin Hunter’s, Mr. 
Macwhirter’s, and Mr. Pettie’s, can really care, even if it knows, 
in what good painting consists ; and the mere fact of such paint- 
ings being considered worthy of Academic recognition, is the 
strongest possible temptation to young painters to do their work 
in the same fashion, and to attain by audacity and slap-dash, the 
effects which they see held up before them as examples on the 
Academy walls. If it were not for this, it would matter but 
little that A, B, C, or D were or were not in the Academy. No 
body is perfect, certainly no large corporate body which has 
many personal and diverse interests ; and the Academy might 
well be pardoned for electing B and not electing C, and so 
on, in individual cases. But from its very position, the one 
duty which it is called upon, above all others, to perform, is 
that of keeping up the standard of painting; and if this is not 
done by the Academy, it can be done by no other body in Eng- 
land, and the standard must fall; and what is more, not only 
must the standard fall, but it has fallen, and in some respects, 
bad as was the art of forty to fifty years ago, the brushwork, 
the actual painting of the pictures, was frequently preferable, 
because, however blundering, it was a genuine attempt at 
excellence. 

On walking round the Academy, this is the fact that strikes 
our attention most vividly,—that there is no English school 
represented there at all, that no English school of painting is 
actually in existence at the present day. We have the Antwerp 
Englishmen, and the Paris Englishmen, and the Diisseldorf and 
the Roman Englishmen, and so on, and we have a few examples 
of what may be called the old-Academy Englishman; but all 
these various schools are at loggerheads with each other, and 
with all the rest, and the Academy does nothing whatever to 
reconcile their differences. Nor is it possible to gain froma 
survey of the works of Academicians and Associates any 
knowledge of what that body considers good painting. How on 
earth a student of Art who goes to Burlington House, seeking 
for a guide, can possibly reconcile in his mind, or adopt in his 
own practice, such diverse views of painting as are exemplified 
by Mr. Leslie and Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. 
McWhirter, Mr. Eyre Crowe and Sir Frederick Leighton, is 
inconceivable; and such contrasts might be easily multiplied. 
Bat yet the Academy professes to be a teaching body, as 
well as an exhibiting one, and to be the authoritative guide 
to good art in England. Suppose a professor of literature 
were to hold up to his students George Eliot and Carlyle as 
examples of good writing, and in the next breath were to shove 
the Police News before them for a similar purpose. There is no 
exaggeration really in saying that this is almost literally what 
the Academy does, and the effect produced thereby upon young 
painters, is exactly similar to that which would be produced 
on the literary students by the above process. However, we 
must not dilate upon this theme at the end of an article. Suffice 
it to note here that the want is very great in England at the 
present time of some real teaching in Art—some teaching which 
shall be national, consistent, and sincere—and some recognition 
of the fact that if good painting is to be admired, bad painting 
is to be detested, and not to be put by the authorities side by 
side with good work, equally honoured and sanctioned. 
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MR. COURTHOPE’S “ POPE.’* 

Wir the ninth and tenth volumes now before us, this great 
edition of a distinguished poet comes to a conclusion as far as 
Mr. Courthope’s editorial labours are concerned. Four volumes 
have been required for Pope’s poetry, and five for his corre- 
spondence ; but between the verse and prose there is a gap in 
the continuity of the volumes, and Volume V. is to contain the 
poet’s life and a general index. 

Fifteen years have passed away since the first volume of the 
works appeared, with an elaborate introduction by Mr. Elwin, 
and more years than we care to count since the advertisement 
of a new edition of Pope’s works appeared in the Quarterly 
Review. Originally, as readers interested in the subject are 
aware, the project was in the hands of Mr. Croker and of Mr. 
Peter Cunningham. When it was passed over to Mr. Elwin, he 
had not only the advantage of his predecessors’ researches in a 
very fruitful field, but was largely indebted also to the dis- 
coveries—for such they deserve to be called—of the late Mr. 
Dilke. Pope’s “schemes of epistolary fame,” as Swift termed 
them, led to a series of manoeuvres and plots that form what 
Mr. Elwin not unjustly styles “a network of fraud.” This 
falsehood on the poet’s part had been in a measure suspected 
by Johnson, but how far it extended and how much it 
involved was unknown until our time. It is difficult for any 
editor to do justice to an author whose character he despises, 
and Mr. Elwin’s criticism of Pope’s poetry seems to have been 
influenced, no doubt unconsciously, by his contempt for Pope’s 
duplicity. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should have 
grown weary of his labours, and left the completion of the work 
to a younger hand. What Mr. Courthope has done is, we 
think, highly creditable to his knowledge and tact. Of course, 
the tone of the comments is different since Mr. Elwin left the 
field ; but, on the whole, it is, we think, more just. Mr. Court- 
hope has not more knowledge of his subject than Mr. Elwin, 
possibly not so much, for the late editor’s acquaintance with the 
Queen Anne men is well-nigh unrivalled; but his characteristic 
as a critic of Pope was antipathy, while Mr. Courthope’s is 
sympathy, not, indeed, with the errors of the man, but with the 
genius of the poet. 

It cannot, we think, be reiterated too strongly in the present 
day—and in the face of a brilliant clique of critics it needs some 
boldness to say it—that Pope is none the less a poet because 
there were greater men before his time, and have been greater 
since. To the notion current in the early years of the century 
that neither Dryden nor Pope were to be ranked among the 
poets, Wordsworth, rarely a genial critic of any verse except 
his own, contributed not a little; while Coleridge, the subtlest 
critic in the language on matters poetical, was content with 
calling Pope a delightful writer. The controversy waxed hot in 
Byron’s time, and is not silent yet; but it seems superfluous, 
All depends, as Coleridge said, on the definition of poetry. 
But can any one definition explain an art so comprehensive ? 
As well might you restrict the plastic art to the idealisations of 
painters like Raffaclle and Veronese, and deny the genius of 
Terburg and Teniers. This, at least, we know on reading such 
poems as “Eloise and Abelard,” “The Rape of the Lock,” 
the “ Moral Essays,” and the “ Imitations of Horace,” that the 
emotion and delight they afford could not be produced by the 
most eloquent prose, any more than the lofty lines of Johnson 
in his famous satires would admit of being uttered in a prosaic 
form. There is surely true poetry here of a kind, just as there 
is poetry of another and more imaginative kind in Shelley’s 
** Ode to the West Wind,” or Keats’s ‘Ode to a Nightingale.” 

Pope as a poet and satirist stands on a very different footing 
from Pope as a letter-writer. In the one art he is a master; in 
the other, he is perpetually striving to do what he never succeeds 
in doing. The correspondence garnered up in five volumes of 
this edition has an interest which is far from being wholly due 
to the poet’s own letters. Simplicity and sincerity are virtues 
indispensable to the letter-writer, and Pope has neither. The 
same strain animates all his communications, whether with 
acquaintances or with intimate friends. He is effusive .in his 
benevolence, he expresses a disregard of fame, he loves nothing 





* The Works of Alewinder Pope. New Edition, including several hundred 
unpublished Letters and other New Materials, collected in part by the late 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. With Introductions and Notes by the Rev. 
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but virtue, of his poetry he thinks little, and it is his chief boast 


that he is an honest man. Then he has no ambition, and hag 
let the world alone from his very entrance into it. Congreve on 
receiving a visit from Voltaire, requested to be considered not 
as an author, but as a gentleman, to which his guest pertinently 
replied that if he had been only a gentleman, he should not have 
come to visit him. On turning to the letters between Pope and 
Aaron Hill, we are reminded of this anecdote. In a letter 
written to excuse or to explain the lines which refer to Hill in 
the Dunciad, Pope, after observing that he was never angry at 
any criticism made on his poetry, “ by whomsoever,” adds :— 

“T see by many marks, you distinguished me from my contem- 
porary writers; had we known one another, you had distinguished 
me from others as a man, and no ill or ill-natured one. I only wish 
you knew as well as I do, how much I prefer qualities of the heart to 
those of the head. I vow to God, I never thought any great matters 
of my poetical capacity; I only thought it a little better, compara- 
tively, than that of some very mean writers, who are too proud. But 
I do know certainly, my moral life is superior to that of most of the 
wits of these days.” 

Hill, who was not a little aggrieved at the treatment he had 
received, replies in language which must have made Pope a little 
uncomfortable :— 

“T am sorry to hear you say, you never thought any great matters 

of your poetry. It is, in my opinion, the characteristic you are to 
hope your distinction from. To be honest is the duty of every plain 
man. Nor, since the soul of poetry is sentiment, can a great poet 
want morality. Bot your honesty you possess in common with a 
million who will never be remembered, whereas your poetry is a 
peculiar that will make it impossible you should be forgotten. If you 
had not been in the spleen when you wrote me this letter, I persuade 
myself you would not, immediately after censuring the pride of 
writers, have asserted that you certainly knew your moral life above 
that of most of the wits of these days. At any other time, you 
would have remembered that humility isa moral virtue. It wasa bold 
declaration, and the certainty-with which you know it, stands in need 
of a-better acquaintance than you seem to have had with the tribe, 
since you tell me in the same letter that many of their names were 
unknown to you.” 
It was not often Pope received a slap so direct and vigorous as 
this, and the way in which he replies, and the effusive senti- 
ments of esteem that circulate between the correspondents after- 
wards, present a comical effect to the reader. Pope protests that 
though his poetry may make him remembered, it is his morality 
only that must make him beloved, and that he prefers friendships 
tofame. Hill agrees with him that morality makes us beloved, 
and adds :—“ I know it from the effect of your writings, where 
I but admire the harmony and the elegance, while I love the 
generosity and the candour of the sentiments ;’’ and then the 
two praise each other’s writings again and again, after a fashion 
not wholly extinct in our own day. Pope considers that a 
tragedy of Hill’s which failed on the stage is like a great treasure 
which is buried as soon as brought to light, but “is sure to be 
dug up the next age and enrich posterity ;” and Hill, after 
praising one of Pope’s satires which “carries the acrimony of 
Juvenal with the Horatian air of ease and serenity,” and adding 
a good deal more in praise of its high morality, exclaims :— 
“Go on to make war, with a courage that reproaches a nation’s; 
and live (would you could !) just as long as till the virtues your 
spirit would propagate become as general as the esteem of your 
genius!” The satire, by the way, to which this balderdash 
refers was the first part of the epilogue to the Satires, which 
appeared on the same morning as Johnson’s London, and it is 
pleasant to remember that Pope, then at the high-water mark 
of his fame, showed no jealousy of his unknown rival. 

Pope has been accused of being too fond of Lords, and certainly 
the volume before us would suffice to prove, had we no other 
testimony to the fact, that his acquaintance with the nobility 
was extensive. It cannot be said, however, that the poet ever 
pandered to the great. “I take myself,” he writes to Lord 
Carteret, “to be the only scribbler of my time of any degree of 
distinction who never received any places from the Hstablish- 
ment, any pension from a Court, or any presents from a 
Ministry.” For once Pope wrote truly. His independence 
was one of the best traits in his character. In the company of 
Dukes and Lords he did not forget that he was the first poet of 
the age, though he carried his indifference to the claims of high 
life too far when he fell asleep in the presence of the Prince of 
Wales. On the other hand, it must be remembered that, as a 
Roman Catholic, Pope could not, even had he desired it, have 
obtained any public recognition from Government. “Iam not 
a Papist,” he wrote to Atterbury, “for I renounce the temporal 
invasions of the Papal power, and detest their arrogated 





authority over Princes and States. I am a Catholic in the 
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strictest sense of the word.” To Lord Harcourt he expressed 
himself in similar but stronger language, observing, “If to be a 
Papist be to hold any [tenets] that are adverse to or destructive 
of the present Government, King, or Constitution, I am no 
Papist.” Pope’s creed would not satisfy the more exacting 
Ultramontanism of our day ; but, mild as it was, it made the poet 
liable to privations and penalties, and on a threatened invasion 
by France and the Pretender, he, like other Roman Catholics, 
appears to have been under surveillance. “The utmost I can 
do,” he writes to Allen, ‘‘I will venture to tell in your ear. I 
may slide along the Surrey side (where no Middlesex justice can 
pretend any cognizance) to Battersea, and thence cross the 
water for an hour or two in a close chair to dine with you or so. 
But to be in town I fear will be imprudent and thought insolent. 
At least hitherto, all comply with the proclamation.” 

One interest attaching to a correspondence like this is to be 
found in the difference it discloses between that age and our 
own. It is strange, for instauce, to find the poet writing from 
Stowe to say that he dreads the journey to Worcester, “ for 
every one tells me it is perpetual rock, and the worst of rugged 
roads.” He discovers that it does not.suit him to dine at such 
a fashionable hour as four o’clock. He tells Martha Blount that 
he had had a letter ready to send to her for three days, but was 
disappointed by the post-boy not calling, and we read of his 
spending a day with Dr. Arbuthnot at Hampstead, where that 
famous wit and physician, who, according to Swift, could do 
everything but walk, was to be seen at.the Long Room half the 
morning, and had parties at cards every night. Those were 
days when people flocked to Hampstead to drink the waters, 
and when physicians of high repute set up their tents there 
during the summer months. Pope himself tried the well at 
Bristol, but found the water too cold, and had no comfort but 
in asses’ milk, for drinking which he had sneered at Lord 
Harvey four years previously. Like most valetudinarians, he 
was constantly trying new remedies, some of them, after the 
fashion of the time, being exceedingly unpleasant. The lancet 
then, and for well-nigh a century afterwards, was in high 
repute. Pope’s friend, Hugh Bethel, observes that Dr. Cheyne 
had advised him to take four or five ounces of blood every full 
moon, and advises Pope to try that remedy, adding, “ You are 
too thin and weak for an issue.” 

In the two volumes there is a singular paucity of literary 
comment. Atterbury requests Pope to polish Samson Agonistes; 
“which is capable of being improved with little trouble into a 
perfect model and standard of tragic poetry.” Pope, writing to 
Hughes, says with wiser criticism, “Spenser has been ever a 
favourite poet to me; he is like a mistress whose faults we see, 
but love her with them all.” On the contrary, he blunders in 
terming Drayton “a very mediocre poet;” but with the excep- 
tion of Shakespeare and Spenser, Pope knew little of the 
Elizabethan poets,—not more, perhaps, than Dryden, who mis- 
took the sex of Gorboduc. Among the books mentioned in the 
correspondence is Scuderi’s Grand Cyrus. Pope sent the volume 
asa present to Martha Blount, an indication that the inter- 
minable romance which some great French preachers held in 
high esteem, had never gone out of fashion in England. The 
days of the English novel were yet to dawn. 

The letters of Pope to the woman he loved best in the world 
are not particularly interesting, and have none of the natural 
ease and charm which make Swift’s to “ Stella ” so attractive. It 
shows the intolerable coarseness of the age, that passages from 
these letters to a young lady should be omitted as “unfit for 
publication.” Occasionally, as in writing of the death of Gay 
and of the growing weakness of his mother, there are signs of 
deep feeling. As a son, indeed, Pope’s conduct was always 
tender, always considerate, and it is the heart of the man, and 
not the artifice cf the letter-writer, that is expressed in the 
following passage. Heis referring to the death of Gay :— 

“The subject is beyond writing apon, beyond cure or ease, by 
reason or reflection, beyond all but one thought, that it is the will of 
God. So will the death of my mother be! which now I tremble at, 
now resign to, now bring close to me, now set further off; every day 
alters, turns me about and confuses my whole frame of mind.” 

“ Life, after the first warm heats are over, is all downhill,” he 
writes in the next letter, and no doubt felt what he wrote, for he 
was ill and he was lonely. Swift told Pope once that Patty 
Blount had written to him, “and is one of the best letter- 
writers I know; very good sense, civility, and friendship with- 
out any stiffness or constraint.” Martha’s letters may be read 
m Volume VII. of the works, printed, according to the rule laid 
down by Mr. Elwin, in the spelling to which we are accustomed. 





Mr. Courthope, however, appears in several instances to have 
broken through this rule, and letters in the two volumes before 
us are occasionally printed with the old-fashioned contractions 
familiar to our forefathers, as is the following short letter from 
Martha :— 

“S"\—We shall be at home all friday & expect you soon after 
dinner. Your dangers on the water that night I can immagine from 
what George told us; y" wine is come saffe.” 

Pope’s letters to ladies are more remarkable for compliments 
than refinement, as will be seen in the correspondence with 
“Lady Mary;” but in this case the lady herself trausgresses 
nearly as much as Pope. The series of letters to Judith Cowper, 
the aunt of the poet, have the gallantry peculiar to the period ; 
but it is difficult to understand how a sensible woman could 
tolerate such compliments as Pope pays her. ‘ In one word,” 
he says, “your writings are very good and very entertaining ; 
but not so good nor so entertaining as your life and conversa- 
tion. One is but the effect and emanation of the other. It 
will always be a greater pleasure to me to know you are well 
than that you write well; though every time you tell me the 
one, I must know the other.” In another letter, after calling 
himself a creature who wishes he had never seen her, he adds :— 

“You have spoiled him for a solitaire and a book, all the days of 
his life; and put him into such a condition that he thinks of nothing, 
and inquires of nothing, but after a person who has nothing to say to 
him, and has left him for ever without hope of ever again regarding, 
or pleasing, or entertaining him, much less of seeing him. He has 
been so mad with the idea of her as to steal her picture, and passes 
whole days in sitting before it, talking to himself and (as some people 
imagine) making verses; but it is no such matter; for as long as he 
can get any of hers, he can never turn his head to his own, it is so 
much better entertained.” 

Among the large number of letters collected in these volumes, 
there are many now printed for the first time ; but none of them, 
so far as we have observed, are of any special interest. One 
difficulty that besets editors in our days is to exercise a wise 
choice in sifting the rubbish left behind him by a famous man. 
That some passages in Pope’s prose writings and in his letters 
should be omitted will be regretted by no one, and it is obvious 
that there must be a good deal in the enormous mass of his 
correspondence unworthy of preservation. “The collection,” 
Mr. Courthope writes, ‘‘ might have been considerably increased, 
as among both the Warburton MSS. and the Homer MSS. in 
the British Museum there are a number of letters which are not 
included in this edition. In the one case I found that Warbur- 
ton had selected from the correspondence all the letters that 
were really interesting; in the other the matter of the letters 
was so slight as not to be worth reproduction.” 

Mr. Courthope deserves to be thanked for this decision; but 
we regret that he gives no reason for not including Pope’s 
Homer in this standard edition of his works. It cannot be said 
of that translation, whatever judgment may be formed of its 
value, that it is unworthy of reproduction. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘BACCHANTE.’* 
Nosopy can well read this book withont coming to the con- 
clusion that the Prince of Wales acted wisely in sending his 
sons to sea, The elder of them is, in all probability, destined 
to become one day the ruler of this realm, and it is right and 
fitting that he should learn to love that ocean home on whose 
broad bosom the men of his race have won their most memor- 
able triumphs, and see with his own eyes as much as may be of 
that wide-spreading Colonial empire which in no long time 
will be more populous and powerful than the island from 
which it sprang. Moreover, no better way of rounding off a 
lad’s education—especially if he be a Prince—could be chosen 
than submitting him for a season to the strict discipline of a 
man-of-war. The time spent by Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George of Wales on board the ‘ Bacchante’ was an educa- 
tion in itself ; it both strengthened their characters and increased 
their knowledge. As Mr. Dalton tells us, the object that the Prince 
of Wales had chiefly in view was the mental and moral training 
which they would receive as midshipmen in the Royal Navy. 
So long as they were on board the ship, the Princes were treated 
exactly like the other youngsters, and did all the work which 
falls to the lot of the ordinary midshipman. ‘ They took their 
turns in all weather, by day or night, at watch-keeping and 
going aloft, at sail-drill or boat-duty. There was no difference, 
not even the slightest, of any sort or kind made between them 





* The Cruise of her Majesty’s Ship * Bacohanta,’ 1879-1882. Compiled from the 
Private Lettera, Journals, and Note-books of Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
George of Wales ; with additions by John Dalton, London: Macmillan and Co, 
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and their gun-room messmates.” They also went to school like 
the rest, and took lessons in French, mathematics, gunnery and 
seamanship, and other subjects. Both Princes kept regular 
diaries, and these diaries, “ written up every evening before 
turning in, both at sea and ashore, wherever they happened to 
be staying—whether it was beneath the roof of different Govern- 
ment Houses, or out in the bush, on the Pampas, in Japanese 
temples, or Chinese house-boats,” form the groundwork of 
the book. In compiling it, Canon Dalton, who was “ governor 
in charge of the Princes,” has drawn largely on the contents of 
private letters; but we are glad to learn that the passages he 
has extracted are printed just as they were penned, since what- 
ever they may lose in literary polish for lack of editing, they 
gain in vividness and naturalness, and they give us, moreover, 
a better insight into the characters of the writers, the course 
of their daily lives, and the nature of their education, using the 
word in its widest Sense, than they could give if they had been 
ever so artistically “ touched up.” 

Although to the Princes themselves the time they spent at 
sea was undoubtedly the more important, and probably the 
more interesting, it must be admitted that the extracts from 
their log-books, which fill so many pages, make monotonous 
reading. The general reader will probably find the de- 
scriptions of their land excursions a great deal more to his 
taste. These are always entertaining, often amusing, and give 
incidentally a considerable amount of useful information. In 
fact, if Mr. Dalton had favoured us with rather fewer of what 
he calls his “ additions,” we should have little but praise for the 
book. The “additions” are marked off in square brackets, 
and, as he tells us, “can be skipped by those who prefer 
to read continuously the more descriptive, narrative portion 
of the text.” This is a privilege whereof most readers will, 
no doubt, gladly avail themselves, the “additions” in several 
instances being long dissertations, touching sometimes on con- 
troverted subjects, written with true pedagogic dogmatism, 
which lengthen inordinately a book that even without them 
would have been more than sufficiently long. 

In September, 1879, the ‘ Bacchante’ left Portsmouth, and, 
after calling at Gibraltar, Messina, Teneriffe, and some other 
places, Barbados was sighted at sunrise on Christmas Day. 
During the voyage the two Princes had very appropriately read 
Westward Ho! for the second time. The diary, albeit for the 
most part a simple record of events, or descriptions of the ports 
touched at (the descriptions being evidently “got up” for the 
schoolmaster or captain), afford us occasional glimpses of the 
feelings and opinions of the writers. When patriotism and the 
great deeds of the British Navy are the theme, the Royal sailor- 
lads, as becomes their lineage and their country, grow almost 
eloquent. On February 20th, while between Barbados and 
Martinique, they write thus :— 

‘We should be less than Englishmen, less than men, if we did not 
feel a thrill of pride while sailing here. It was in these waters that 
Rodney, on tue glorious 12th of April, 1782, coming across from 
behind Pigeon Rock, on St. Lucia, when he heard that the French 
had at last come out from Port Royal, at Martinique, to meet their 
expected reinforcements, broke Count de Grasse’s line (teaching, 
thereby, Nelson to do the same in like case), took and destroyed seven 
French ships of the line, scattered the rest, preventing the French 
fleet from joining the Spaniards at St. Domingo, thus saving Jamaica, 
Barbados, and the whole West Indies, and brought about by that 
single tremendous blow, the honourable peace of 1783...... 
And it is not yet a hundred years ago since all this was here done! 


The air even yet, in clearest blaze of sunshine, seems full of ghosts, 
the ghosts of gallant sailors and soldiers. Truly here— 
** The spirits of our fathers 
Might start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their grave,’”’— 
start and ask us, their sons, ‘What have you done with those islands 
which we won for you with precious blood!’ And what could we 
answer? We have misnsed them, neglected them till, at the present 
moment, ashamed of the slavery of the past, and too ignorant and 
helpless to govern them as a dependency of an overburdened Colonial 
bureau in London, now slavery is gone, we are half-minded to throw 
them away again, and give them up, no matter much to whom. But 
was it for this that these islands were taken and retaken, till every 
gully and every foot of the ocean-bed holds the skeleton of an English- 
man? Was it for this that these seas were reddened with the blood 
of our own forefathers year after year? Did all those gallant souls 
go down to Hades in vain, and leave nothing for the Englishman but 
the sad and proud memory of their useless valour ?” 


Questions more easily put than answered. Many wars, per- 


haps most wars, have, so far as we can see, produced more of 
evil than of good, and millions of brave souls have gone down to 
death leaving behind them nothing but the sad and proud 
memory of their useless valour. 


In thousands of instances not 








even that, for past numbering are the heroes who have died for 
country and honour, yet sleep in unremembered graves! This 
is not the place to discuss the decadence of our West India 
Colonies (though Canon Dalton, in one of his “‘ asides,” does go 
at great length), and it is enough to make even the boldest 
refrain from pronouncing judgment on the subject that the very 
war which delivered most of them into our hands sowed the 
seeds of their decay. For it was the Continental blockade and the 
consequent scarcity of Colonial produce that first suggested to 
the French the idea of extracting sugar from beetroot, and beet. 
root is now the most formidable competitor of the cane. But 
we should be sorry to assume that the islands are ruined, or 
likely to be. Barbados is not; and the Princes draw a very 
pleasing picture of the prosperity of Trinidad, which, as they 
rightly say, has taken the lead of British Guiana and every British 
West Indian Colony without exception. With its teeming soil 
and salubrious climate, it is capable of supporting over a 
million inhabitants, ten times the number that it now sup. 
ports. “And they pertinently ask why more English don’t 
go out there, buy land, and plant cocao.”” Two hundred 
acres will cost £200 to buy; on this £3,000 would have to be 
spent, spread over six years, or perhaps even up to the 
end of the tenth year. This would then (they say) give a net 
income of £1,400 for fifty years at least.” It was shrewd of 
the Princes to put in the saving clause, “they say.” All the 
same, we do not think the estimate exceeds the truth. Thereis 
a Venezuelan proverb about a cocao plantation being better 
than a gold-mine; and it may be added that land which pro- 
duces the cocao can be made to yield also in profusion almost 
every necessary of life. Bad as things are supposed to be in 
the West Indies, the lot of a cocao-planter is probably much 
to be preferred to that of the British farmer, and a negro 
labourer is in far easier circumstances than an English peasant. 

On May 12th, 1881, as the ‘ Bacchante’ was on her way from 
South Africa to Australia, a misfortune befell which might have 
had serious consequences, and is thus described by the Princes :— 

“Tt was now one of the most magnificent sights we ever gazed on, 
though we never wish to be in similar circumstances or to see quite 
the like again. The moon above was breaking in full glory every 
few minutes through the densest and blackest storm-clouds, which 
were here and there riven by the blast ; the sea beneath was literally 
one mass of white foam, boiling and hissing beneath the gale. Fora 
few seconds, when the ‘ Bacchante’ first broached to, it was doubtful 
what would happen, but no one had time to think of the peril we 
were in, for at once the old ship came to the wind and lay to of 
her own accord. Having gone into the cabin under the poop just 
before she broached to, we experienced a curious sensation of grinding 
beneath the screw-well and counter, and by the rudder-chain. It 
might be compared to the somewhat similar sensation felt when a 
boat’s bottom touches rock or saud and grinds over them, and bumps 
for a few seconds. We knew, of course, it conld not be thus with us, 
but suspected it was caused by the wrench the rudder then suffered.” 
This surmise proved to be true. The rudder was seriously 
injured, the ship refused to pay off, and there was nothing for 
it but to lie to and let her ride out the gale as best she could. 
She drifted helplessly south, and for some time the outlook was 
anything but satisfactory. In the end, however, the rudder was 
made to work in a fashion, and the ‘ Bacchante’ reached port 
without further mishap. “At evening quarters,” runs the 
diary, “every one seemed as happy as could be; we pointed 
yards to the wind and steamed ahead, making up for the nearest 
port, which was King George’s Sound, 380 miles distant, trusting 
to the wind to keep her steady on her course, and giving her as 
few pokes of the helm as possible. That night the captain, 
commander, and navigating lieutenant had the first sleep they 
have had for three nights and days.” 

The brothers had a good time in Western Australia, went into 
the bush, lived in a shanty, killed several kangaroos, and found the 
flesh of themexcellent eating. There is still room in this Colony 
for a few wanderers from the old country. It is five times as big as 
France, and there are at present about thirty settlers to every 
thousand square miles. Not in Australia only, but wherever else 
they went, the Princes had a good time, and were received with 
the greatest enthusiasm and most distinguished consideration. 
They saw everything that was best worth seeing, came in con- 
tact with men of all classes and many climes, and acquired a 
knowledge of Greater Britain and foreign lands which must be 
a precious possession to them as long as they live. It is pleasant 
to observe, moreover, that they do not seem to have been at all 
“puffed up” by the attentions they received. They behaved 
throughout with modesty and tact, and the run ashore over, 
resumed their daty on the ‘ Bacchante’ with as much diligence 
as if they were obscure youngsters, working for promotion. 
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On the trip from Melbourne to Sydney, the ‘ Bacchante’ was 
fortunate enough to encounter the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ though 
there was a time when the sight would have been regarded as of 
evil omen :— 

“ July 11th.—At 4 a.m. the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ crossed our bows. 
A strange, red light, as of a phantom ship all aglow, in the midst of 
which light the masts, spars, and sails of a brig, 200 yards distant, stood 
ont in strong relief as she came up on our port bow. The look-out 
man on the forecastle reported her as close on the port bow, where 
also the officer of the watch clearly saw her, as did also the quarter- 
deck midshipman, who was sent forward at once to the forecastle ; 
but on arriving there no vestige, nor any sign whatever, of any 
material ship was to. be seen, either near or right away to the 
horizon. The night being clear, and the sea calm, thirteen persons 
altogether saw her, but whether it was Van Diemen or the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman,’ or who else, must remain unknown.” 

How can this appearance be explained? As the phantom ship 
was seen by thirteen credible witnesses, there can be no question 
of hallucination, and to describe it as an optical delusion is 
simply begging the question. Several theories may, of course, 
be suggested, but we know of none that offers a satisfactory 
solution of the mystery. The vision of the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ 
may not, after all, be so purely imaginary as it has generally 
been deemed. ; 

The second volume of the Cruise, which begins with Japan 
and China, includes Palestine, and ends with the Mediterranean, 
is decidedly the more interesting of the two. The entries in 
the diary are less schoolboy-like; experience and age begin to 
tell; the writers have opinions of their own, and do not hesi- 
tate to express them. The condition of Chinese peasants 
suggests a comparison with that of English rural labourers, 
which is not likely to find much favour with old-fashioned 
Tories :— 

“ With his cheap communications to large markets through those 
everlasting creeks and dykes, and with his periodical rains and per- 
fect drainage, abundance of quickly-ripening sunshine, the ordinary 
Chinese peasant is far better off than the agricultural serf in 
England. And if some of the Chinaman’s homes seem squalid to 
herd in, they are at any rate better than the dens which some 
English and Irish landlords think good enough for their Christian 
brothers. In England, too, how often will you see a peasant tilling 
his own land? How often will you find a peasant who has any hope 
of possessing property, or any notion of any right except the right 
for which he struggles hard—a share in the publicalms?...... 
Pork, poultry, and vegetables, and the creatures that swim or crawl 
about his rivers or canals are the Chinaman’s natural dainties, and 
with them he is content, and fares better than many poor souls at 
home.” 

On August 8th, 1882, two days after the ‘ Bacchante’ let go 
her anchor in Cowes Roads at the end of her three years’ cruise, 
the Princes were examined by Archbishop Tait, and confirmed 
in Whippingham Church. With an extract from his charge, 
memorable from the fact that the words he then spoke were the 
last he publicly uttered, we take our leave of a book which, 
while interesting as a varied record of travel, is still more so as 
showing how English Princes in these days are trained, and 
giving us an idea of the influences that are moulding the 
character of England’s future King :— 

“ Heirs to the honours of a long line of ancestors—placed from the 
very first, by the mere accident of birth, in a position which the noblest 
and most powerful intellects, even when most fortunate, cannot reach 
through a long life of laborious self-denial—it would seem you have 
much to be thankful for, But after all, it may be doubted whether 
this outward, showy prosperity is a real good. The manly, Christian 
character is best developed through difficulties. A perfectly level 
plain calls for little engineering ;—a sunny voyage through a summer 
sea does not test the mettle of a sailor’s seamanship, or lay up for 
him a store of useful experience. You will do well, sirs, to see that 
you yield not to the enervating influences that must gather round 
you. A Christian is a soldier of Christ. His life isa warfare. If 
our aims are high, God knows we shall find abundant difficulties in 
every enterprise that is worth undertaking, and in these difficulties 
lies the discipline of the Christian life.” 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1880-1885.* 
Tuts collection of the disjecta membra of Mr. Lucy’s running 
comments on men and manners in what he calls the Glad- 
stone Parliament, has to some extent two contradictory faults. 
It is at once too full and not full enough. It is too bulky, 
and it is not tied together tight enough. A little more pick- 
ing and choosing among the membra, and a little more con- 
Solidation of them, would have made this work a more complete, 
and not a less faithful reproduction. However, itis as it stands 
both interesting and amusing. It i: an admirable book to dip 
into for half-an-hour’s amusement, though more of it at a 
sitting would probably reduce the reader to the condition of an 








* A Diary of Two Parliaments, By Henry W. Lucy. Vol. II., 1880-85. 
London : Cassell and Co. 








Irish Chief Secretary under the stings of “ obstruction.” Mr. 
Lucy calls, as we have said, the last Parliament but one the 
Gladstone Parliament; but that is hardly a happy name 
for it. The Parliament of 1869 to 1874 might well have 
borne that title; but the Parliament of 1880, which at one 
time bid fair to become a Bradlaugh Parliament (if we 
might adopt the lucus a non lucendo principle, and give it its 
name from what it did not contain) eventually became the 
Parnell Parliament, Hiberno Hibernius, more Irish than any 
Parliament that ever sat on College Green. We cease to be sur- 
prised at the remarkable marches and counter-marches which 
were, at the beginning of the campaign, executed on the Irish 
battle-field by one of the great London dailies, when we remember 
who is now its editor, and read this résumé of the proceedings 
of the Parnellite Parliament. Wherever you open the book, it 
is always the same tale of Irish obstruction, and the only variety 
in it is the variety of the epithets which Mr. Lucy bestows upon 
the methods of obstruction and the obstructors, for whom he 
seems to have cherished a staunch hatred. There is no doubt that 
the action of the Parnellite Members was well calculated to 
arouse the anger of any Member of the House of Commons, 
and still more of any constant attendant there in the Reporters’ 
Gallery who wished to see the business of the nation transacted. 
But it seems a pity to enshrine the angry feelings of the 
moment in a permanent publication. Happily, even in the 
last Parliament the Irish Question and the Irish questioners 
were not always the monopolists of the time of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Lucy finds opportunity for describing a great 
number of other matters, from the Prime Minister’s speech on 
the “sacred covenant” down to the short but conspicuous career 
of a large black-beetle on the floor of the House. Hats, trousers, 
and coats are, however, the subjects on which he possesses 
apparently the largest knowledge, or at least the subjects to 
which, by preference, he devotes the largest share of his dis- 
course. Mr. Monk in a whitey-brown suit, Mr. Parnell in Irish 
home-spun light trousers, Mr. Lewis in a white waistcoat, Sir 
Charles Forster looking for his hat, and Mr. Gladstone sitting 
to a point of order with the present Lord Chancellor's hat, 
several sizes too small, perched on the top of his head, are Mr. 
Lucy’s opportunities, in regard to which, like wayward Phyllis, 
he never fails to please. He possesses more than Falstaff’s 
talent for indefinitely augmenting a man in buckram, and with 
no less satisfaction to his audience. 


Mr. Lucy’s wit is of a discursive kind, and lies in the effective 
grouping of a large number of particulars, and for this reason 
does not bear reproduction in a limited space. The same 
difficulty arises in regard to his more serious, but often 
extremely humorous judgments of men and characters. Sir 
Charles Dilke is a great favourite with him, especially for the 
businesslike and able character of his answers to questions. Sir 
Henry Wolff, with prophetic foresight, no doubt, of his future 
eminence in diplomacy, once asked Sir Charles Dilke, then 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whether it was not a usual 
course to submit a report of conversations between diplomatists 
for the purpose of verifying them. The answer was :—“ It is 
frequently done, but is not the invariable practice. Some do it; 
some never do it; and some do it sometimes.” We should like 
to quote the whole of Mr. Lucy’s description of the “ Whig 
under forty, with his serious introspective air,” & propos of Mr. 
Brand and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice :— 

“ There is one pleasing peculiarity about the Whig as we know him 
in these days. The Radical is ‘ cock-sure,’ and so is the Tory ; whereas 
the Whig is argumentative. He feels the responsibility which rests 
upon him. Tory and Liberal fight for place and power, and some- 
times for principle. The Whig has for thought only his country. A 
sort of Atlas, he laboriously picks his way through life, bearing on 
his shoulders the weight of his native land. This condition prevents 
him from being ‘cock-sure.’ But to a young gentleman of Mr. 
Brand’s profound research, quick insight, and great gifts of speech, 
the aggregate weight of Great Britain and Ireland are asa mere 
knapsack. He can carry them under one arm, while with the other 
he gracefully points his periods. But this is only an addition to the 
ordinary substratum of Whig nature. It is an addition from the 
wealth of Mr. Brand’s nature, and underneath these, lies, as with all 
the Whigs, that serious, argumentative, unemotional, prophetic 
nature which is born with a man, and cannot be acquired.” 

We have no space for other quotations; but the interested 
reader may be referred to an admirable description of Lord 
Brabourne in the House of Lords, a comparison between Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell in the Upper and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 
in the Lower House, to an excellent “family correspondence” read 
by Mr. O’Brien to the House (p. 377), and to the speech of Sir 
Richard Cross on the Bishops, on a celebrated occasion (p.401). In 
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conclusion, it is worthy of note how Mr. Lucy, like the House of 
Commons, varies from day to day in judgment and estimate of 
men and measures. It is curious to trace the rise aud progress 
of the Fourth Party, the varying estimates of Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Trevelyan, and Mr. Stansfeld, and even of Mr. Gladstone him- 
self ; how one day it is clear that “the magnificent voice, for 
fifty years familiar to the House of Commons, which not many 
years ago resounded over Blackheath, and which sounded like a 
clarion throughout Midlothian, is irretrievably broken,” while 
two days afterwards “ Mr. Gladstone was in fine form,” and in 
a week was “ ten years younger in looks, and bears himself as 
if Egypt were a dream, and Afghanistan a province in fairy- 
land.” That what the Times, with petty malice, calls Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “senile obstinacy ” has in it an unexhausted supply of 
vigour and vitality, the events of the last Parliament have 
already amply demonstrated. 





FARRAR’S “HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION.’* 


Tue wonderful anthology of bizarre interpretations of Scripture 
which Archdeacon Farrar has collected in his Bampton Lectures 
recalls the remark of Erasmus, that he understood the New 
Testament until he read the commentators. Most of the inter- 
pretations throw no light, but rather darken the original text ; 
but they are often curious revelations of the:mind of the age in 
which the interpreters lived. Every generation has sought a 
venerable sanction for its opinions by finding them—or, rather, 
by placing them—in the Bible; and the mingled audacity and 
ingenuity with which the so-called process of interpretation has 
been conducted, show that men may continue to think their 
own thoughts even when professing complete subjection to 
external authority. The interpreters of the Vedas, and of 
the Koran and other “Bibles of Humanity,” gained like 
freedom by the same means. Archdeacon Farrar has a 
very definite theory to account for all the errors of inter- 
preters, which he traces to their faith in verbal inspiration ; 
but whether his theory is accepted or not, he has given his 
readers ample opportunities of judging for themselves. We do 
not remember ever reading a book, not a professed dictionary of 
quotations, which contained so many quotations. 

The lectures are somewhat unequal, but none are without 
interest. The lecture on “ Alexandrian Exegesis” affords the 
author an opportunity of pointing his favourite moral against 
the dogma of verbal inspiration. In Alexandria, the Jew first 
came into close contact with Greek culture. Strong as he had 
proved himself to resist foreign influences, he succumbed to the 
fascination of the irresistible Greek. The Jew did not admit 
that the ideas of the Greek thinkers were foreign to his Scrip- 
tures; but undeterred by the almost insuperable difficulty of the 
task, he introduced the abstractions and subtleties of Hellenism 
into the simple Semitic prayers and histories. Under the trans- 
forming wand of the Alexandrian interpreters, the Patriarchs 
becametypes of the virtues, and their lives pale allegories, desti- 
tute of the moving human interest. The Jews, however, were 
satistied, for they were able to regard themselves as Stcic philo- 
sophers, without ceasing to be faithful Jews. The Christian 
Fathers followed the example of the Alexandrian Jews,.and read 
into the Old Testament Christian dogma and ecclesiastical 
tradition. The system was not without its advantages, for it 
sometimes opened a way of escape through the imagination 
from the bondage of intolerable dogma; but in the Middle Ages 
it was often made an instrument of oppression by the dominant 
Church. Archdeacon Farrar pronounces a fulmination against 
it of almost medizval severity :— 

“The system,” he writes, “ besides saving the trouble of mach 
study, was advantageous to hierarchic usurpations. It made of 
Scripture an Apocalyptic book with seven seals, which only priests 
and monks were able to unlock. It made a standing dogma of the 
obscurity of Scripture, which was thus kept safely out of the hands 
of the multitude. It made the Pope the doorkeeper of Scripture, 
not the Holy Spirit. It placed at the disposal of the hierarchy an 
indefinite number of flaccid symbols, which might be oracularly 
applied to prove whatever they desired. Tropology was at the service 
alike of ecclesiastical dogma and priestly usurpation. Jesus raising 
the dead before a few witnesses was used to prove the duty of private 
confession to a priest. While Scripture narratives were, in the literal 
sense, treated as ‘bare dead histories which concern men no more,’ 
the Levitical system was adduced in absolute defiance of the whole 
idea of the New Testament to show that- Christian presbyters 
were sacrificial priests. Domini sunt cardines terre, the Vulgate 
rendering of ‘The pillars of the earth are the Lord’s’ (1 Sam. 





* History of Interpretation. Eight Leetures preached before the University of 
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ii., 8), was applied to the Cardinals. The eighth Psalm wag 
used by Antonius, Bishop of Florence, to mean that God put 
all things under the feet of the Pope,—sheep, i.e., Christians; 
oxen, i.e, Jews and heretics; beasts of the field, i.c., pagans; 
and fishes of the sea, i.e., souls in purgatory. The two rods of 
Zechariah (xi., 7) are types of the Dominicans:and Franciscang, 
The papal canonisation of saints was maintained by a reference to 
the putting of a lamp on a lampstand (Matt. v., 15). Baronius pre. 
tended to discover that our Lord put on a pontifical vestment for 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Nor must it be supposed that 
these were treated as passing applications. On the contrary, they 
were endowed with a demonstrative force by Innocent III. and 
Boniface VIII. in crises of intense seriousness. Because kings were 
not excepted in the command, ‘ Feed my lambs,’ Boniface maintained 
that a Papal Legate might trample on the decrees: of emperors. He 
explained ‘Launch into the deep,’ to mean ‘Go to Rome;’ betake 
thyself to the city which has dominion over all nations, and there la 

down thy net. The hideous and unutterable infamies of the Inquisj. 
tion were defended by the words, ‘They gather them in bundles and 
burn them.’ ‘Otemerariam impudentiam,’ exclaims Luther of this 
and similar allegories, ‘et scelestam ambitionem.’ ” 

In the sixteenth century, a great change for the better came 
over the method and spirit of Scriptural interpretation. The 
revival of learning gave back philology and history to 
interpreters; and the revival of a type of piety in har. 
mony with the spirit of the New Testament Church, made 
the Bible again a living book, speaking to men in natural tones, 
Interpretation suffered, with every branch of learning, in the age 
of reaction which followed the Reformation, when men were 
frightened back into traditionalism by the earthquakes occa- 
sioned by the awakening of the new life. Under the new 
Protestant Scholasticism of the seventeenth century, the inter- 
pretation of Scripture was under a bondage more galling than 
than that of Popes and Councils; for the imagination was 
chained as well as the intellect. A preposterous dogma of 
inspiration superseded the freer views of the Reformers. The 
writers of Scripture were termed “ Notaries of the Holy Spirit;” 
and it was deemed heresy to donbt the inspiration of the vowel 
points, the integrity of the Textus Receptus, or. to assert that 
the Apostles wrote imperfect Greek. Men can only believe 
untruth by ceasing to think of it; and the effect of this teach- 
ing was that men ceased to read or examine the Bible, and it 
became a neglected idol in the cold temples of Protestantism. 
Dr. Farrar quotes with great aptness the famous saying of 
Hooker :—“ As incredible praises given to men do often impair 
the credit of the deserved commendation, so we must likewise 
take great heed, lest by attributing to Scripture more than it 
can have, the incredibility of that do cause even those things 
which it hath abundantly to be Jess reverently esteemed.” 

The deliverance from the new Scholasticism was due to the 
combined influence of the Free-thinkers and the Pietists. The 
former pointed out its impossibledemandson reasonable thought; 
and Voltaire’s La Bible enfin Expliquée, as Archdeacon Farrar 
truly says, was the natural Nemesis of such books as Calov’s 
Biblia Illustrata. The Pietists, dissatisfied with the distant 
worship of an infallible Book, read themselves into inner sym- 
pathy with it, and insensibly adopted a freer and more truly 
devout view of inspiration under the guidance of theologians 
like Bengel. 

The least successful lecture in the series is that on ‘“ Modern 
Exegesis,” in which the author has attempted too much, but 
has omitted to supply the information regarding modern inter- 
preters which would have formed the appropriate conclusion to 
his history. He has given a sketch of the great movement of 
historical criticism in Germany, from Semler to Strauss, and has 
also described the philosophical systems by which it was in- 
fluenced. The sketch, however, is too slight to be of much service, 
and he has not given a sufficient account of modern interpreters. 
Herder, Schleiermacher, De Wette, and a host of others, are 
mentioned with vague words of praise or blame; but no 
attempt is made to present their methods or to summarise their 
conclusions. When Gesenius, Hitzig, and Delitzsch are described 
as of the sameschool, it is evident that the author is either talking 
the vaguest generalities, or that he has a slender acquaintance 
with German schools of interpretation. The inadequacy of the 
concluding lecture is to be regretted, as, after blaming so many 
interpreters and interpretations, the author owed to his readers 
a clear presentation of the school of interpreters who realise his 
ideal. We can speak highly of the earlier lectures, some of 
which show real research in fields unfamiliar to most English 
scholars. ‘The author’s fearless sincerity, and his optimistic 
faith in his own views.as a universal panacea, are refreshing in 
these days, and sometimes they are amusing. He has great 
historical knowledge, but not much of the genuine historical spirit. 
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The incessant reprimands of the Fathers and Schoolmen are out 
of place in a history, and indicate rather a want of the sense of 
humour. Wedonotrate Plato for his false etymologies, or Aris- 
totle for his ignorance of natural history. ‘The patristic view of 
inspiration is somewhat unfairly condemned. The Fathers, it 
jg true, held a view of inspiration which cannot now be upheld ; 
pat they had to face a hostile world and to teach ignorant 

ple, and it was almost a necessity for them to speak of the 
Bible as the Book of God, without the limitations and explana- 
tions which are now needful. Their case was different from 
that.of the divines of the seventeenth century, who deliberately 
tcrned away from the more rational views of the Reformers, 
and by doing so produced that great revolt of cultivated men 
against theology which has not yet spent its force. 

Archdeacon Farrar derives the authority of the Bible over 
men solely from its own self-evidencing power. He emphatically 
rejects the view of St. Augustine, that we believe the Gospels 
because they have been handed down to us by the Church, and 
he makes no use of the argument that they were composed by men 
who had the power of working miracles, and therefore divinely 
commissioned. Controversialists will demur to this view, 
because it seems to leave the Christian advocate without an 
answer to the Chinaman who says he prefers the Buddhist 
Scriptures, or to the Agnostic who finds more elevation of spirit 
in Sophocles and Marcus Autoninus than in St. Paul. There 
is no doubt, nevertheless, that it is the sole proof of the divinity 
of the Bible that ought to have any weight with the vast 
majority of men. Only the merest fraction of mankind can 
judge of the historical proofs of the continuity of the Church, 
or estimate the value of the evidence for Apostolic miracles; 
and that fraction is not at present so unanimous that the 
opinion of the experts can settle the question. 

NOT A LOVE-STORY.* 
Tue novel as a record of domestic incident whose main turning- 
point is love-making, owes its origin to Richardson. Scott and 
Cooper added to it adventure, the other great feature of the 
oldromances. The more modern school seems to have separated 
thetwo. Onthe one hand we get Mr. Howells, with his psycho- 
logical studies and commonplace events; on the other, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s stories make us thrill with the magic of reality, 
impossible as it is to believe that they bear any relation to any- 
thing real either in the sphere of science or in that of the human 
mind, In the psychological novel there seems a tendency to 
substitute some other human interest or passion for the never- 
ending changes which can be rung out of the ordinary romance. 
There is some boldness required to do so, and great skill. Still, 
a little change of scene at intervals might not be a bad thing. 
That there is no passion so universally interesting as love-making 
isatruism. Nevertheless, the changes that have been rung on it 
in many hundreds of novels render originality difficult. Besides, 
the conventional limits assigned to the English novelist do not 
allow him to cover the whole field of this passion. It is more than 
well that it is so. There never was a more unwholesome idea than 
that every human passion is to be written about. There are many 
things which cannot be written about without doing almost un- 
mitigated mischief. It is not the moral put in at the tag-end 
of the book, and which nobody reads, which shows its moral 
tendency. It is not only the way in which a subject is 
handled which does harm or good. It is the subjects that are 
handled. The fact that a nation produces and reads novels 
written on foul subjects is a fearful test of its state of mind, 
and no amount of moral writing on foul subjects will cure it. 
The only possible salvation for it is to draw its attention else- 
where. It must be educated to something better. When the 
circulating libraries made their protest last year against the so- 
called realistic school of novel, they were not only acting in 


_ perfect accord with the vast majority of their subscribers, but 


were preserving that tradition of the English novel which was 
started by Richardson and Sir Walter Scott, and has made the 
novel what it is, both in England and America. If any one were 
to tell us that he thinks the realistic school more manly than 
that of Sir Walter, we should rate his unconscious criticism of 
himself as of considerably higher value than his criticism of 
literature. 

This is why we attach a great deal of importance to the un- 
doubted -popularity of books like the books of the author of 
John Halifax. They are books which display. great deal of 








* King Arthur; not a Love-Story. By the. Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” London: Macwillan and Co. 





insight into human nature, male and female. They are a 
woman’s books; but whether or not it be true that men write 
novels for the instruction of women, it is certainly true that 
women do, or might, write much for the instruction of men. 
There is little or no passion in them. But human life cannot 
be conducted on the basis of passion. Passion, unless strongly 
controlled, disintegrates human life just as much as it dis- 
integrates human character. The story of an uncontrolled 
passion is dangerous just in proportion as it is fascinating. If 
passion is to be celebrated in prose or verse, it should either be 
shown in its social consequences, as in Othello, or it should 
be a passion strongly controlled and successfully conquered. 
Human life is best furthered and improved by strong affection 
controlled by reason, not by unrestrained emotion, however 
estimable the emotion may be in itself. It is strong affection 
controlled by strong common-sense which is celebrated in King 
Arthur. If there is a passion in human nature which is nearly 
equal in its universality to the passion of love-making, it is the 
passion of the mother for her child. This is what the author 
endeavours to portray in King Arthur, and she portrays it well. 
There are admirable touches in the well-drawn contrast 
between the unnatural and heartless mother of the boy, 
and his adopted mother, the quiet, sensible, but no less deeply 
loving human being. It is almost unncessary to say that in Mrs. 
Craik’s book there is at least one inimitably drawn character. 
Next to that of the childless wife who adopts the hero of the 
book, her husband, the thoroughly good and thoroughly un- 
practical Rector, is the best. Without the least intending it, he 
throws all the difficulties of the world upon his wife. No one 
will be surprised to hear that, with his utter incapacity to cope 
with the affairs of life, it took him years, not to win, but to wed 
her. It was certainly fortunate for him that he managed it at 
last, for what he would have done without her it is impossible to 
conceive. The man who, after sacrificing his private fortune 
and the best part of his prospect of married happiress for a 
scamp of a brother—who kept coming back, not “like the 
proverbial prodigal, in rags and repentance,” but “ fat and well 
liking, yet with the same never-ending cry, like the daughters of 
the horse-leech, ‘ Give, give!’”’—could give him twenty pounds, 
with only twenty-five at the bank and a butcher’s bill to pay, 
certainly wanted a wife to look after him. His wife had a 
more wholesome idea of the obligation to this kind of poor 
relation. The author declares in the title that this is not a 
love-story ; but in spite of this, she cannot keep it quite free 
from that imputation, if it is an imputation. She cannot make 
a hero even of a baby without making him as he grows up the 
hero of a woman not his mother; and the love-story involved, 
if it is told slightly and in outline, is sweetly told too. The 
chief drawback to the writing of the author of John Halifax is 
a tendency to draw out sentiment into sentimentality, and that 
drawback is not absent from King Arthur. There is also a great 
want of humour in the book, although some of the situations 
ought to have called it out. There is plenty of pathos, but the 
pathos is untouched by that quality which makes us doubtful 
whether to langh or cry, and which is one of the marks of a 
really great writer. The melodramatic ending to the book, too, 
is quite unworthy of the rest. The story is said to be “ founded 
on fact.” But that the child, deserted by an unknown mother 
on the St. Gothard, should turn out to be an English Baronet, 
is so like a tale of the Princess’s Theatre, that if that part of the 
story were literally “ founded on fact,” as it apparently is not, 
it should have been avoided in a novel as good as this is. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON TURNER.* 


Tus is not a book which will be of interest to the general 
reader, but it will be welcomed by those who have a genuine 
love and admiration of Turner, and who are already in sympathy 
with Mr. Ruskin, to whose writings Mr. Stopford Brooke 
acknowledges that he owes chiefly the knowledge and principles 
which have enabled him to feel the truth and beauty of these 
drawings. He is proud of trying to follow in the spirit of 
Mr. Raskin, his object being to tell of the pleasurable 
thoughts which these drawings have awakened in him, and 
the things which he seemed to find in them during a com- 
panionship of many years. This volume has been, toa certain 
extent, rewritten from notes which were first published. with 
the autotype reproduction.of the Liber Studiorwm, and which 





* Notes on the Liber Studtorum of F. M. W. Turner, R:A. By the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke,M.A. London: The Autotype Company. -~Londen.and Manchester : 
Sotheran and Co. 
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have now been given to the public in this separate form 
at the reqnest of some of those who possess original 
plates. Apart from its value as a commentary and ex- 
planation of Turner’s plates, which, it must always be re- 
membered, constitute its raison d’étre (for it is not written to be 
read straight through), this work may claim some interest from 
a literary point of view, but more especially from the underlying 
history of Turner’s mind and tone of thought which has been 
worked out and developed from the drawings, by one who is 
deeply imbued with his influence. Turner began the Liber, as 
is well known, in rivalry with the Liber Veritatis of Claude; 
but Mr. Brooke deprecates the comparison of the two books. 
Claude’s drawings were slight and hurried records of his pictures, 
and he had nothing to do with the mezzotints, which did not 
appear till long after his death. Turner’s book was made up of 
carefully drawn original studies intended for the purpose of 
engraving, and etched on to the copper by himself; their 
engraving was carried on under his own eye, and in some cases 
done by his own hand. He began the series by a plate which 
is a half imitation of Claude, “The Bridge and Goats ;” but he 
soon tired of following another mind, and the majority of the 
plates “are done out of his own heart, and bear his character 
upon them.” As to the method employed :— 

“ The first thing Turner did was to make a drawing in sepia for 
the guidance of the engraver. These drawings are in the National 
Gallery. They are the ghosts of what they were, and are almost in 
every case, and naturally so, inferior to the prints. The copper was 
then sent to Turner, who, with few exceptions, etched with the needle 
the essential linee of the subject, always with a reference in his own 
mind to the mezzotint which was to be added. When the plate was 
‘etched and bitten in, the engraver roughened the whole plate with a 
multitude of little projecting points of copper made by a special tool. 
This is the mezzotint, or more properly the bur. All these points 
catch the ink in printing, and would yield an intense black were they 
not removed. They are accordingly partially removed with the 
scraper when lighter darks are required, and the lighter the passage 
the more the bur is cleared away, till finally, in high lights, it is re- 
moved altogether, and the plate in these places is burnished. It is 
plain then that the mezzotint engraver can gradate the light and 
shade of his plate from absolute black to pure white, or rather from 
the deepest dark to the highest light,—and no better vehicle could 
have been chosen for engraving his drawings by an artist who, like 
Turner, was a master of gradation, and especially careful in develop- 
ing his whole subject from or towards a dominant light. The 
engravers were not then left to themselves. Turner had proofs of 
the plates at various stages of the rubbing-down sent to him, and 
wrote on them his instructions and advice, following the engraving 
almost day by day, and sometimes working on the plate with his own 
hands. A few he mezzotinted and engraved himself, and I have drawn 
attention to some curious things in these plates.”’ , 

With regard to the tone of mind that may be traced through 
the Liber, Mr. Stopford Brooke lays much stress on the contrast 
between the delight with which Turner dwelt on the story 
told by Nature, and the one-sided view he often took of the 
human element he introduced into his drawings. He scarcely 
ever seemed to feel any but the sterner, ugly, and bitter side of 
the poverty of the English labourer, and in that way missed 
completeness of view. To give, as an instance, one example out 
of many,—in the plate, “The Bridge and Cows,” we have the dull, 
naked truth of country life in a district of heavy clay, where the 
boys are stunted, sickly, and idle, without pleasure even in their 
play. Yet certainly Turner loved his land, though “ often his 
love was sorrow ;” he pitied the hard labour of the poor; but he 
did not attempt to poetise the grim reality, nor had he an eye for 
a higher type, except, perhaps, when he drew the fisher-lads and 
sailors of England; with these he had great sympathy,—he 
seemed to understand their character, and how their life of con- 
tinual danger in the changing war and peace of the elements 
developed a capacity for silent sacrifice, for patient, uncomplaining 
endurance, together with a pride and joy in their calling, in their 
ships, and in the overcoming of difficulties. Mr. Brooke especially 
points out to us that, by the sea-shore, Turner seems to lose the 
sadness which so much prevails in the Liber Studiorum :—* The 
fresh wind, the ships, the sailors seem to make him happy, 
and we feel his pleasure in these things as we look at his 
drawings of them.” He knew and loved all fishing-boats and 
ships, and thought of them as sailors think of them,—as living 
beings. This love of sailors and boats showed itself early in life ; 
his first oil-painting is of men drawing their boats ashore under 
Rochester Castle in a gale of wind, and his first picture of any 
importance was a view of fishing-boats scurrying before the wind 
off the Needles. These pictures were painted when he was about 
twenty. The publication of the Liber began in 1807, when 
he was thirty-two years of age, and was carried on at intervals 








er 
during twelve years, and then it was stopped, for it was at first 
partially a failure. 

There are, again, two other sides of Turner’s mind which 

be traced in his works,—one side which caused him to draw with 
the grave joy and truth the stern facts of Nature, the st 
the gigantic masses of rock with the fierce stream roaring round 
them, the wild break of the waves ; and the other which led him 
to touch with exquisite love all that was beautiful and tenderjy 
Nature,—the grace of the chestnut-trees, the light dancing on the 
leaves, the calm sunset sky. He felt both aspects of Natur 
keenly, and with equal intensity. Nothing is greater than his 
sympathy with the overwhelming power of Nature, except his 
sympathy with her intense tenderness. Mr. Brooke shows hoy 
Turner’s moods were various, even as those of Nature herself 
For instance, one subject, Norham Castle, in the Liber ig 
in every way differently treated to the same subject in the 
Rivers of England, though the view is the same, and he only 
saw Norham once. In each drawing, the time of day, the 
aspect of Nature and the disposition of the objects, and the 
sentiment are different. In the Rivers print, the sun js 
directly behind the castle, and its rays glance through some 
of the upper windows; in this drawing there is more life, 
more movement, more humanity; but it is commonplace 
compared to the grave and dignified composition in the 
Liber. Though Turner has been set down by his bio 
graphers as an unbeliever and a sceptic, nothing is absolutely 
known of his opinions with regard to religion. This is not the 
place to discuss the question except in so far as his thoughts 
may be read in his drawings. We may, perhaps, find his feelings 
towards religion reflected in his representation of an “ Interior 
of a Church,” where the ponderous dullness of the congregation, 
and the indifference of the clergyman, are curiously contrasted 
with the humble figures of the old woman and little girl who stand 
neglected outside the pew. It may be taken as a grim satire on 
the Church at a period when religious life and vitality seemed to 
have died out of the nation, leaving behind nothing but cold 
belief and dull ceremony. ‘“ But when he painted Abbey and 
Church,” says Mr. Brooke, “ it was the pathetic sadness of the 
passing away of life and power from religion which affected 
him, and flowed with his pencil; it was not the religion itself.” 
We will conclude by one of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s illustra 
tions to show the completeness of his description (No. xl, 
“ Sunset ”) :— 


“This is a cold autumnal sunset; the sun is half-veiled by thin 
vapour, but enough light remains to sparkle on the crests of the 
waves as they break on the beach. But most of this light in the 
foreground is due to the reflections from the clouds, and from the 
pure space of sky above. The sun—a frequent effect in Nature—has 
thrown back and aside the heavier clouds, and its rays from behind 
the straight mass of vapour on the horizon strike on their under and 
upper edges, on the wave-like and lighter clouds above, and on the 
sails and waves below. This suggestion of the sun throwing open 
the gates of heaven as he passes to his rest, is common with Turner. 
The composition of the sky is a reversed repetition of the composition 
of the lines of sea and shore, of boats and waves below. It is this 
strange arrangement which introduces an element of wildness, even 
of weirdness, into the impression the picture makes, There has beep 
quiet, chill weather, but the wind has lately risen, and now storm is 
coming, and the thought of the tempestuous darkness at hand 
deepens the human anxiety which belongs to this sunset scene. 
We feel as we look, that all things are vaguely troubled, seeking 
rest from labour, hasting homewards from the treacherous powers of 
night. Nature herself seems to sympathise with man’s desire for 
shelter, escape, and peace. The sun drops into bis ocean bed. The 
very wave is tumbling in to finish its life. The seamen drive their 
fishing-boats to shore. Wife and child run to receive them, and the 
baby in the mother’s arms sees and welcomes its father. Others have 
beached their boat, and talk and rest beside it. The fisherman with 
the net is going home. The fishing-boat yet out on the darkening 
sea increases the impression through contrast, by its loneliness and 
unquietude. This, then, is one of the few of the Liber Studiorum 
which is full of gentle, not tragic, sympathy with simple and kindly 
humanity. The note is low and sad like the evening, but it is none 
the less tender; and perhaps Turner used his anchor to show that all 
life is anchored best in labour which can return to a well-loved home. 
Much might be said of the splendid drawing of the wave on whose 
crest the boat is being beached. Those who have seen the thing will 
know its truth. The sails and masts of the lugger seem to spring 
forward to the shore, and Turner has exaggerated their rake forward 
on purpose. Throughout the composition, repetition and contrast 
reign, for peace and movement have both to be suggested. The 
mother and the running boy are intended to repeat the boat and its 
forward rush, and to harmonise with them; but the sharp curve of 
the anchor towards the right meets in contrast the rise of the lugger’s 
bow, and its fixity increases the swiftness of the rush of the lagger 
There are few of the Liber Studiorum in which Turner has made 
Nature more fully in sympathy with man.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——__ 

The Asiatic Quarterly opens with a bright picture of some of the 
native Indian principalities, particularly Rewah, a State in which 
British supervision has recently worked wonders. The revenue has 
been raised, with greater ease to the people, from £70,000 to 
£126,000, courts and jails have been built, coal-mines of great value 
have been opened, and complete civil order has been established, a 
poon for which the people are openly grateful. Mr. Conder sends a 

per on “The Aryans in Syria,” which makes us wish that he would 
vn a full account of the Frankish occupation, which lasted for 
more than fifty years, and produced a remarkably separate system of 
society. Mr. Boulger’s sketch of present Afghan politics is curious 
from the account he gives of Ishak Khan, the Ameer’s lieutenant 
beyond the Hindoo Koosh. This officer is distrusted by his superior— 
who, however, a8 a true Afghan, would distrust his own sabre if it 
rasted—but is believed to be loyal, and a bitter enemy of Russia. He 
has an idea, which does not show judgment, that England must 
occupy Afghanistan. The Ameer has not as yet selected an heir, 
and may possibly paes over his eldest son, Habibullah, a promising 
lad of fifteen, in favour of a younger child. That kind of favouritism, 
the result of polygamy, is the curse of Oriental monarchies. 


The July number of the Scottish Church wears a vacation look. 
There are no polemical papers in it—unless this description can, by 
straining words, be given to a historical article on “The Claim of 
Right ””—and the most readable of all bears the eminently holiday 
title of “Ashore at Christiansand.” It is lively and humorous, and 
abounds in graphic descriptions. There is in it an interesting passage 
on Henrik Wergeland, perhaps the first Norwegian poet of the nine- 
teenth century, in which this occurs :—‘ His claims upon England, 
again, are that he had an enthusiastic admiration for that country,—its 
people, its institutions, and its history. It is safe to say that next to 
his native land, and at only a little interval, he loved England. His 
best poem, as it was his last—it was published only a few weeks 
before his death, which occurred at the early age of thirty-seven— 
is upon an English subject, with the scene now in England and 
now in Norway. His descriptions of the scenery of Kent and the 
Hampshire coast in his narrative poem, ‘The English Pilot,’ while 
heightened rather by feelings amounting well-nigh to adoration for 
England than by an artistic desire for mere effect, are a worthy 
tribute of praise from the old Northland to its ancient colony.” 
Among the other articles in this number of the Scottish Church is 
an interesting paper on Sarawak. The scale of importance as 
regards subjects of conversation there seems scarcely the same as it 
is here :—‘‘ If the steamer from Singapore brought the news of the 
death or resignation of an English Premier, men would ask each 
other languidly,—‘ Let me see,—who was he?’ But if, on the other 
hand, there was a parcel on board addressed to a Sarawakite, and 
having the appearance of a hat-box or bonnet-box, great was the 
excitement in the club that day, and much speculation took place as 
to the shape, colour, and price of the head-gear, and as to the pro- 
bability or improbability of its being worn in church next Sunday.” 
What a delightful place Sarawak would be to flee to while a General 
Election was in progress in these islands ! 


THEOLOGY.—Lectures on Ecclesiastes. By the Dean of Westminster. 
(Clarendon Press.)—These lectures, ten in number, delivered on 
Saturday afternoons in Westminster Abbey, are admirable examples 
of their kind. The writer begins by a candid examination of the 
theories which have been started as to the time when Ecclesiastes 
was written, and its author. His own belief is that the language 
of the book points to an evil time, when “Persian, or Syrian, 
or Egyptian kings ruled over the land of David as a province 
of their kingdom, and the hopes of Israel seemed dead and gone.” 
From this point of view he regards the preacher’s utterances, though 
he never strains the language. His interpretation is always as fair 
and honest as it is carefully considered and suggestive, full not only 
of intellectual, but also of moral interest. We give an extract from 
the concluding lecture :— 

_ “*But the spirit,’ he adds, the spirit of which he spoke so doubt- 
ingly before, ‘ will mount upward to the God whogave it.?..... It 
was a gift from Him, that spirit. To him it will return. More he 
says not. Its absorption, the re-entering of the human spirit into 
the eternal and unknown spirit, would be a thought, it would seem, 
alien to the Hebrew. But we must not press his words too far. As 
Jast now he spoke of a judgment, but gave us no picture of the sheep 
on the right hand, the goats on the left, so here he has no more to 
Say, no clear and dogmatic assertion of a conscious and separate 
future life. ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ said the trustful 
Psalmist. ‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ said He 
who bowed His head upon the Cross, who tasted death for our sakes. 
pend Preacher leaves the spirit with its God, that is all,—and that is 
—Christ and Christianity. By Philip Schaff. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—Professor Schaff has collected in this volume a number of 
lectures, addresses, and essays, delivered or published during the 





last thirteen years. He is, we think, at his best when he is most 
historical. The most important paper in the volume, “Christ in 
Theology ”—occupying, as it does, about a fourth of the whole—is 
of this character. The student would find it a very convenient sum- 
mary of the theories, orthodox and heterodox, which have been held 
inside and outside the Church. With this may be mentioned “ Creeds 
and Confessions of Faith.” The paper on the “ Christian Sabbath” 
would be more useful if it condescended more to details. We have a 
general sympathy with Dr. Schaff’s admiration of what he calls the 
“ Anglo-American,” as opposed to the “ European-Continental ” 
view ; but we cannot forget that there is a wide difference between 
English and Scotch practice, and that the latter is a terrible 
burden,—on some consciences at least.——The Biblical Scheme 
of Nature and Man, by Alexander MacKennal, B.A. (Brook 
and Chrystal, Manchester), is a thoughtful effort to reconcile 
revealed truth with scientific thought, and to reconcile without 
minimising the superficial divergences. Mr. MacKennal does not 
hesitate to speak of the “ Creation Legends,” though surely, in 
doing so, he ignores the definitely Divine teaching and inspiration 
which governed the spiritual drift of the psalm of Creation. 
He is too wise, indeed, to hamper himself with untenable 
theories; but he is all the more free to hold and state a very 
definite and positive belief in the Divine purposes for man as 
revealed in Christ. Of the person of Christ he seems to havea 
different conception from that which we should formulate for our- 
selves; but we gladly acknowledge the depth as well as the breadth 
of his teaching.——The Reality of Faith, By Newman Smyth. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Mr. Smyth is a well-known teacher of the 
liberal orthodox kind. This volume of sermons will be found not 
unworthy of his reputation, rhetorical, it might almost be said 
highly rhetorical, in form, but at the same time fullof thought. Here 
is a passage in which he touches on a very difficult question, and it 
is a fair specimen of his manner :— 


“The old truth, the permanent truth, the substance of the truth, 
which needs to be preached to every generation of selfish worldlings 
with prophetic power, is not to pass away—the truth of the eternal 
laws of retribution, of the deadly consequences of sin, of the peril of 
trifling now with a gift of God so precious as the life of a soul. The 
words of Jesus do not pass away, although we are learning to confess 
that we do not find in this Scripture an unreserved revelation either 
of the strange beginnings or the possible endings of sin, and Christ 
has many things to say to us which we cannot bear now; while, in 
the silence of our own confused echoes of the Lord’s words, we may 
hear a fuller, sweeter revelation than before of the glory which 
remaineth, the glory which excelleth, even the eternal love of God.” 


— St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, for English Readers. By C. 
J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan.)—We have here Dean Vaughan’s own 
version, with the Greek on the opposite page, and a fall annotation, 
so that the ‘‘ English reader” will appreciate the help given him if he 
understands a little of the original language. Still, without this, he 
will get great good from the book, which, indeed, will be found to 
contain all that he wants to know.——The Evening of Our Lord’s 
Ministry. By Charles Stanford, D.D. (Keligious Tract Society.)— 
This is a volume of posthumous sermons. (It has suffered from want 
of competent revision; the Greek is full of mistakes which the 
Religious Tract Society might have found some one to correct.) Dr. 
Stanford has carefully studied his subject, and has made himself 
acquainted with much of its literature. His sermons are good examples 
of Evangelical theology, tinged with a learning which that school does 
not always possess. From the same publishers we also receive The 
Background of the Sacred Story. By Frederick Hastings. The subject 
of the volume is described by the second title, ‘‘ Life-Lessons from 
the Less-Known Characters of the Bible.’’ Some of the names will 
probably be strange to many readers. It is not every one who knows 
where to look for Jezrahiah and Meshullam, and who will at once 
identify the Man of Kerioth. Subjects of this kind often give an 
opportunity for ingenious comment, which does not miss being 
instructive, if the ingenuity is not overstrained. The present 
writer remembers an admirable discourse which had for its text the 
seemingly unpromising words, ‘‘ Manaen, who had been brought up 
with Herod the Tetrarch.” Mr. Hastings, who has already worked in 
this mine in his book, “‘ Obscure and Minor Characters,”” has produced 
a volume which is likely to be useful.——A third volume from the 
same source is The Life of Lives; or, The Story of Jesus of Nazareth 
in its Earliest Form. By the Rev. W. 8S. Lewis, M.A. This “ earliest 
form” Mr. Lewis finds in the Gospel of St. Matthew. He is, of 
course, aware that there is some reason for believing,—indeed, that 
the tendency of modern thought is to find it in St. Mark, 
and that a German theologian of great weight has argued with 
much force that St. John is the only really Apostolic Gospel. This, 
however, is an objection to the title that the author has chosen (and, 
indeed, it is difficult to see the raison d’étre of St. Mark if it was not 
the earliest) ; it does not affect the value of his comment and exposi- 
tion——The Parables of Our Lord. Second Series. By Marcus 
Dods, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—In this volume Dr. Dods 
treats of “ The Parables recorded by St. Luke.”” He does not attempt 
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to do again the work which Dr. Trench did so admirably in his “ Notes 
on the Parables.” His object is more directly practical. He sets 
forth the moral teaching which these portions of the Scriptures con- 
tain, not forgetting to point the applications of it with a special 
reference to the needs of thetime. Here is a passage which exhibits 
the practical force of Dr. Dods’ homiletics :— 

“Tt is startling, too, to find that the destiny of Dives was 

determined by his conduct towards this one poor man. Little as he 
thought of him, it was this powerless creature who could not even 
crawl into his path and force attention, who was exercising a more 
determining influence on his future than any of those who thronged 
his banqueting-rooms and discussed with him all his plans and new 
devices of money-making or money-spending. What one person is it 
who holds this relation to our life ? perhaps as little thought of by us 
as by Dives, and yet traly determining what we are to be and to 
have in eternity ? The man whose wants you relieve sullenly, almost 
angrily; the man whose too frequently recurring necessities you 
resent and spurn; the person who crossed your path when you were 
too much occupied with your own joys to observe his face of starva- 
tion or disease; such persons, and they whose claims you now 
refuse to look at for a moment, are determining your eternal con- 
dition.” 
—The Abiding Christ. By the Rev. W. M. Statham. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This is a collection of short, vigorous sermons. They 
would occupy, we should say, something less than twenty minutes 
each in delivery; but then, a man may say a good deal in twenty 
minutes, if he will do without prefaces and introductions and the 
like. This is one of Mr. Statham’s merits. He goes at once to 
the point, and speaks plainly.——Our Eternal Life Here, by the Rev. 
A. H. Powell, M.A. (T. Vickers Wood), contains some sound doctrine, 
based on the true meaning of the word “ eternal,” as signifying the 
unseen realities. The writer combats vigorously the heresy that 
eternal life is a life hereafter, and applies to practical use the true 
teaching that it is a possibility, nay, a necessity here.—— World 
Without End. By Samuel Garratt, M.A. (W. Hunt and Co.)—Here 
we have some somewhat startling speculations. We cannot pretend 
to do justice to them in any space that we can give, bat we may 
point to such arguments as that on the “ moral cause of the Great Ice 
Age” as examples of what we mean. The great carnivora of the early 
geological periods had their instincts perverted by the great enemy 
of righteousness, and had to be swept away. We may say that Mr. 
Garratt here, as in all that he writes, is eminently readable. As to 
the truth of his theories, we must decline to express an opinion.—— 
Medical Missions: their Place and Power. By John Lowe. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This work, to which Sir William Muir has 
written a short introduction, after a brief defence of the theory 
of “ medical missions,” proceeds to deal with the practical aspects 
of the subject. The writer gives an account of the successes 
which they have had, and of the yet larger prospects of work which 
are opening out before them. Both in China and in India, they.are 
doing what could hardly be done in any other way. In India espe- 
cially, the ‘“‘ Zenana Missions” seem to have a great career in the 
future. Mr. Lowe does not forget to give a judicious word of caution 
about sending out imperfectly trained persons, The medical mis- 
sionary must not be half one thing, half the other.——Bible Work at 
Home and Abroad, Vol. II. (Cassell and Co.), is the annual volume 
of a periodical publication which describes the “Work of Bible-women 
and Nurses.” We have also received The Christian Church in 
Relation to Human Experience, by Thomas Dykes, D.D. (Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow).— Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester, by 
Anthony W. Thorold, D.D. (Murray).—Familiar Instructions on the 
Church Catechism, by the Rev. Charles R. Ball, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)— 
Till the Day Break: the Story of a Canadian Mission, by Fred. Travers 
(S.P.C.K.)—Evening Chimes, by G. R. Winne, M.A. (S.P.C.K.), a 
book of simple religious teaching for children.—The Devotional 
Service and Chant-Book (B. Whittingham).—The True Vine, by 
the Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” (8.P.C.K.)—Lessons 
on the Children of the Bible, by the Rev. T. H. Barnett (Church of 
England Sunday-School Institute); and from the same publishers, 
Twelve Lessons on the Church Catechism, by Thomas Rutt; The 
Teacher’s Gradual Lessons on the Church Catechism, by the Rev. 
Louis Stokes. 





A Lucky Young Woman. By F. C. Phillips. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—There are different ideas of “luck,” and some might 
think that Marcia Conyers does not meet with such exceptional 
good-fortune as makes her lucky par emcellence. She loves a 
lover who might have made her happy, and though we have her 
safely landed on the lofty levels of the Peerage, we feel that she has 
missed something, The poor lover, too, goes to the bad, not in any 
coarse, violent way, but not less really, loses his faith in anything 
but success, makes a loveless marriage, and gets, and, what.is worse, 
is content to get, only the outside goods of life. As he.deserves.a 
better fate, this, we suppose, is realism, which abhors especially. any- 
thing like poetical justice. Marcia’s- career is full of interest, and 
though we can hardly believe her to have - beer so great a fool as-to 





$a 
be taken in by Lord Harry—perhaps this is realism again,—we folloy 


her changes of fortune with sympathy. The tale is especially goo4 
as it approaches its end. We must object, by the way, to the 
heretical description of “Athole Brose.’”” According to “ Boswell, 
Johnson,” it is made of whisky and honey. How in the face of thiy 
can Mr. Phillips talk about “ fine French brandy ?” 


Economic Aspects of Recent Legislation. By William Watt, 
(Longmans.)—One can fancy without much difficulty what havoo ay 
“economist ”’ let loose on some. recent Acts would make. Mr, Wat, 
has some very sharp things to say about Irish legislation, for instangg, 
What would he have to say about the Acts of the “ Statutory Py, 
liament,” if it should ever come into being? But he is nota mere 
“economist,” nor one of those thinkers who suppose that when 
one has uttered the mystic words, “freedom of contract,” all ig 
settled. If he does not approve of the Irish Land Acts, on the other 
hand, he sees great good in the “ Agricultural Holdings Act of 1975» 
But we cannot discuss Mr. Watt’s essays. Suffice it to say tha 
they seem to have eminently well deserved the honour which wy 
accorded to them of winning the prize proposed by Mr. H, D, 
Pochin for an essay on this subject which should be a memorial of 
Mr. William Newmarch. 


A Lucky Mistake, by Cecilia Selby Lowndes (S.P.C.K.), is a very 
pleasant little story, not at all “ goody,” which is the great fault ot 
many stories intended to do good, and showing a sense of hamoy 
which makes the story pleasant reading, even for children of a larger 
growth. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOUR3.—The HUNDRED and 
FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall Evst, 
from 10till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 
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AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
oOfELDER GIRLS, Great advantaces for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
fal present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Mastor —-G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
stant-Master at, Rugby School, aud Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master--Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 
High-class Public School. All Masters University 
h mates. Classical and Modern sides Remarkably 
ealthy situation, Sanatorinm, swimming-bath, 
eae workshop, fives.courts. cricket-field. 


gym 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
Varsities, 
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wnt on ATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 

THOMAS’s HOSPITAL ‘MEDICAL SCHOLL, 
bert Embankment, 8.E. 

Pa’ Particulars, applyto-Mr.&. RENDLE, Medical 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMINGHAM. 
WANTED, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, one 
for Classics and French, the other for Literature and 
History.—Apply, enclosing testimonials, to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
not later than July 5th. 
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Established by Royal Charter 1815, for the pro- 
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TRHE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 

PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS for 
their Weymouth High School. Salary, £250 per 
annum, besides Capitation Fees.—Applications must 
be sent not later than July 12th, tothe SECRETARY 
of the COMPANY, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
S.W., from whom further information may be had. 
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Aberdare Hall. 

For particulars, apply to the Honorary Principal, 
the Hon. ISABEL BRUCE, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff, 
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LOUISA DREWRY will have, after the sum- 
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and LITERATURE, COMPOSITION, and READING, 
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GERMAN FAMILY, living at 

GOTTINGEN, HANOVER, is willing to 
receive as a BOARDER a BOY, YOUNG MAN, 
or LADY of GOOD FAMILY, desirous of studying 
under Masters, or in the University or Schools. 
Every home comfort. Best references given and 
required.—Please address, ‘‘FRAU v. K.,” care of 


; the Rev. W. Tulloch, 15 Knowe Terrace, Glasgow. 





Land Agents, Survevors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEF OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bithurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. N gel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Ustcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEG", FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all brauches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 
1886. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporates by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
FIVE SCHOLAKSHIPS will be open to com- 
petition in SEPTEM“ER NEXT for GIRLS from 
14 to 18 years of age. entitling the holders to a free 
education at the College. , 
For prospectus, p:'ticulars, and forms of applica- 
tion, apply to the SECRKTA RY. 
BOARDERS are REJKIVED by Miss WOOD, 41 
Harley Street, and Miss KNOTT, 2 Brunswick Place, 
Regent’s Park. 


ISS ALLEN-OLNEY (Head 
Mistress, resigned, of Blackheath High 
School), and Miss R. ALLEN-OLNEY (Head Mistress, 
resigned, of South Humpsterd High School), will in 
the Autumn BEGIN CLASSES for the HIGHER 
EDUOATION of GIRLS.—Apply, until July 31st, by 
letter only, to. 3 Belsize T.rrace, N.W. 
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’ 
‘beamed and COLONIAL PARCEL COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, xEW 
POST. 
. The Sa 
: of 
EXTENSIONS on JULY let. LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANQ#§ 2% 
FOREIGN. dust-coal 
On July 1st the Parcel Post will be extended to SOCIETY. Uniforal 
Te ee The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Postage— Via Hamburg. Via Belgium, A ; 
ee RE. vce 1s 9d. Immediate payment of Death-Claims: : DEAR 
3 Ib. to 7 Ib......... stl... 2s 2d. Special protection against omission to pay premiums: Aut! 
ee ee <9 allele World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; ” 
ee ee Guarantee of Surrender-value: cs . PLUC 
COLONIAL. Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. « Bo 
AUSTRALIA. The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. «Writ 
The Post will be extended to the Colonies of The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. og 
NEW SOUTH WALES, ROUTH AUSTRALIA,and| Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division yj « Posi 
sienenaauas made as at 31st December, 1886. Booksell 
Postage— ;. : eye “ 
Not exceeding 2 Ib, .........:ssessseesesesees: 2s 0d. Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. co 
Each additional lb. up to 11 Ib............ 1s Od. Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Yorks 
Also to 
HELIGOLAND. f ——e 
Postage— Via Hamburg. Via Belvium. NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, | DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, A PR 
_— 37 1b, = = F = ot LIMITED. HATCHARRS. 187 PICCADILy " 
; a ; Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. .TONDON. 
; ‘ ALL NEW A STANDARD B 
The extension of the Colonial Parcel Post to Paid-up Capital ..... 0... cece £1,590,000 In Cloth aud LeatherBindings, Catalozunte 
The DOMINION of CANADA Reserve Fund.........-sseseceeeseceeree 980,000 ee 9, BETV 
is fixed to take place on August Ist. Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 BIBLES, PRAYERS,’ ‘CHURCH SERVIORS, Inc 
For furth rtisulars, inquire at any Post-office. egy 68 _—— ‘ 
ee ee LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, Post Orde ‘Promptly Exccuted. fis. 
: : . or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank's | yrpR ARIES A NGED + 
N.B.—The Parcel Post is already in operation to Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New RRANG AND CATALOGTy Manch 
Ascension: oe a — — — Zealand, and Fiji » re “TO ALL INVESTORS “Bf 
of Go ope, Ceylon, Constantinople, Cyprus, Den- 4 ‘ . A : A pa 
mark, Baype, Germany, Gibraltar, Grenada, Holland, | TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the T He STANDARD ine 
Hong Kong, India (including Aden and Burmah), BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
= “qe — —. yO for collection Bn over 60 years ago), 
. Helena, . Lucia, St. Vincen raits Settle- : A ‘ possesses Invested Funds to the amount of 64 miljj 
ments, Sweden, Switzerland, Tobago, and Trinidad. “ik a Se are ob aeree sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of ath Mr. | 
By command of the Postmaster-General. INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, | _ Policies granted for large or small sums, maky and 
General Post Office, June, 1886. bearing interest pryable balt-yoarly at the see of 4 ie ae ee bead ove.” s 
t. . t i " Ta erms, 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL—One Judd | P2%,°ett: Per sean, aed i eaetee ate iacseds Bae London: 83 King William Street, E.0, 
Ska wecrreenges: J of £40 4 year; + gy ——— Deponits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
cholarships isting o pti rom tuition | and en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to a 
fees (£27), for boys under fifteen on August 5th, 1886; | the holders” In the event of repayment being made —_— FIRE OFFICE, Lombal 
also House Scholarships Examination, July 28th, | on or after January lst, 1905, it will be at par; but si} 


1886.—For particulars as to these Scholarships, and 
as to Exhibitions from the School, apply to the 
Head aster, Rev. T. B. ROWK, the School, 
Tonbridge. 


RINCIPAL of HULME HALL. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND HALL of RESIDENCE 
for STUDENTS of OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


In pursuance of the provisions of the scheme for the 
administration of the foundation of Hulme Hall asa 
Hall of Residence, in or near the City of Manchester, 
for Students of Owens College, the Governors are pre- 
pared to receive testimonials and other evidence of 
qualification for the office of Principal of the Hall. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land and graduates of some University in the United 
Kingdom, who shall be qualified by their University 
career for the superintendence of the instruction of 
the students in classics and mathematics. The Princi- 
pal will be required to commence his duties in October 
next. The stipend from all sources to begin with will 
not be less than £500 a year and a furnished houce. 
Twenty Scholarships, each of the yearly value of £25, 
are provided for in the scheme. 

Further particulars and copies of the scheme con- 
taining conditions under which the appointment will 
be made and held, may be obtained on application by 
letter to the CLERK, at 8 John Dalton Street, Man- 
chester. 

Dated this 22nd day of June, 1886, 

T. O. DAVIES-COLLEY, 
Clerk to the Governors of Hulme Hall. 

RESDEN. — Miss BIERNATZKI 

will REOPEN her PENSION for YOUNG 
LADIES at Sedanstrasse 8, I. Etage, after the sum- 
mer vac:t'on, on September Ist. Miss Biernatzki 
will b2 in London for the purpose of mee‘ing pupils 
three days prior to the above date.—For terms and all 
particulars, apply to Miss BIERNATZKI, Thomas 
Swanwick, Esq., Leigh Wood, Higher-Crumpsal, 
Manchester. 








CAVEND ISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 


COLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 
6th, 1886. 

The College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, includ ng 
University Fees, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been fur three years. Resident French governess, 
good wasters, careful individual training, and 
attention to health. Overpressure and crammin 
avoided.—Address, “ L, L. A.,’”’ at Mr. E. Stanford’s, 
55 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


ORTHING.—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paii to modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 








if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


ATIONAL 





PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


Established 1835, 
for Mutual Lifs As-urance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,500,000. 
Profits declared, £3 400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,900. 

Economical management, liberal conditions, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at avy age on 
exceptionally favourable terms. 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


UARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Bravumont W. Lussock, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
George Lake, Esq. 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 

| Lefevre, M.P. 

| S. Hope Morley, Esq. 

| Hy. John Norman, hieq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John G,. Talbot, Esq., 





and 


sq. 
= Bonham-Carter, 


Sq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Right Hon. John 
Hubbard, M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarsprEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ss one ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... . 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over .. 768,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... 


.«. £1,000,000 
Income ... i nant pe it y 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 


M.P. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 





CHAIRMAN ... -» Harvik M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orricke—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 





WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insar.inces against Loss by Fire and Lightiy 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude andlity. 
ality. 




















































WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, cece 1, Lor 
2. Int 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annwim 3. Ma 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 4, Tm 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSEtn >? 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with is + os 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at th 8, 81 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOCIRTY, 9. AM 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT di 1. sx 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONT 11. 8u: 
with immediate possession, either for building « ' 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of th Bas 
BIRKBECK FREKHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 01 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full pari 
cu'ars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Edited 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
BBAND & Cos OWN SAUCHE fos 
Can 
: ne eee ——— Irel 
OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISION a: 
and $n, Je 
oS me oe oe ANT 
| teint MEATS. Also, Cum 
—- = = a OF 
| care of BEEF, BEEF Til, an 
i atin SOUP, andJELIJ.Y, andothe ) 
QPECTALITIES for INVALID ts 
Lo 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS _ 
SOLE ADDRESS :— V 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREELM i; , 
MAYFAIR, W. __[ Gm 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISHM pe 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pr Hi 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They fron 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Suppl Hi Onir 
in casks and cases for home use and expo Gey: 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and (0, t 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their New 





London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 5 
London, W.C. ph 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequent! 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 
SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS& 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BUND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bet 

































dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Raielif. be 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, & Cay 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Pre Irel 
tion of Sight free, BRANOCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 


Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporatit 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgo™) 
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f ARROWSMITH’S BRISTOL 
NEW VOLUME of TRARY. 





iew, in noticing ‘‘ Kate Percival,” 
The Saturday tn's’ Bristol Library as becoming 
N Te eeary to the traveller as a rug in winter and a 
| . a w ee ediet Back,” ‘‘ The Tinted Venus,” 
£ “ C: le ack, > 
Uniform wit Shrine,” &e. Feap 8vo, 212 pp., 1s; 
cloth, 1s 6d (postage 2d). 

LIFE. By J. E. Panton, 
‘Author of * The Curate’s Wif3,”’ “ Less than Kin,” 

&, Vol. XV. of Series. 


. 8. Winter, Author of 
PLUCK. By J. R, Vol. XIV. of Series. 


“Wri in the racy, kindly, hearty style, which 
aaiishes ll this author's work,” —Whitehall 





jew. asad ” 
a pesitively abounds in amusing incidents.”—The 


eller. 
“Characteristic touches in the author’s best style.” 


Yorkshire Post. 
Feap. 8vo, ls. 


A PRIMROSE DAME. 
an Election. By MERVYN L. Hawkes, 
appropriate picture cover. 


The Story of 
With 


Feap, 8 0, ls. 
BETWIXT and BETWEEN;; or, An 


Incident in Ireland. By Nin@uem. 

“Jts connection with the present condition of the 
country will give the book additional interest.”— 
Manch ster Courier. 

“Effective situations of the dramatic kind ’’— 
Saturday Review. 

“The subject is a thrilling one.”—Desnatch. 


Demy 8vo, 3d. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: his Twin Bills, 


and their Prospective Results. By A NEw 
Vorer. Or, ANOTHER WILLIAM: his MANI- 
FESTO. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London ; 
and Railway Bookstalls. 


Now ready, price 4s. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 132, for JULY, 1886, 
CONTENTS. 
1, Lours Aaassiz. 
2. IntanD NAVIGATION. 
3, Marine MEssMATISM. 
4. Tae History OF PREACHING. 
5. On Some Missina Links 1n NATURE. 
6, NEEDLEWORK. 
7. THe MORALS OF THE ToRF. 
8, 8re JaMES STEPHEN ON NUNCOMAR AND IMPEY. 
9, AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
10. SHorT REVIEWS AND Brier NotIcEs. 
11. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
T, WootmeER, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JULY, 1886. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H, 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Insanity AND CrIME. By S. W. North, M R.C.S. 

Ox tHe ADMISSION OF IDIOTIC AND IMBECILE 
CHILDREN INTO Lunatic AsyLuMs. By William W. 

land, M.D. 

> APPRTITE IN INSANITY. By J. A. Campbell, 

St, Joun AMBULANCE CLASSES FOR ASYLUM ATTEND 
axts. By G. E. Shuttleworth, M.D. 

Cutcan Norrs aNnp Cases. Occasional NOTES OF 
THE QuaRTER. THE Lunacy BILL. RETIREMENT 
or Dr. ORANG, C.B. SAMUEL GASKELL, Esq. 











THA, London: J. and A. Cuurcuitt, New Burlington 
rdothe Twentieth Edition post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

—— BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

L LIDS fa! Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert G. 


Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 


London: C, MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
a Street ; and sIMPKIN and Cp., Stationers’ Hall 


IEW of the TOWER BRIDGE.— 
See the BUILDER for July 3rd (price 4d; 

by post, 41d; Annual Subscription, 19s). — Also 
avings of the Monument to G. E. Street, and the 
Gwalior Gateway (Indian Exhibition), by J. D. 
per—Mechlin Tower, as intended, by H. W. 
Brewer.—The Palace Watergate, by H. H. Statham. 
~Holloway Co'lege (two Views).—Carved Window 
from the Indian Exhibition.—Arab Architecture in 
Cairo—The Vitelleschi Palace, by the Baron de 
Geymiller.—PJan of the Paris Metropolitan Railway. 
Taree, Quarries ; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 


— 


Revs 
URE 
(SONCENTRATED 


OCOA. 


‘ “It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
po ord are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
¢ tute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cmas. A, 


AMERON, Presi 
Ireland, &- resident Ro: College of Surgeons, 





‘TONS. 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


READY ON TUESDAY. 
THE LAST WORK OF COLONEL BURNABY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
O U R o #2 a. &. 


A Tale of Love and Politics. 
With a Preface by J. PERCIVAL HUGHES. 
*,* This Novel was in progress during the Egyptian Campaign, and was completed, with the 
exception of the last chapter, at the time of Colonel Burnaby’s death. 








ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth Taylor, 


Author of “ Venus’ Doves,” “‘ Snow in Harvest,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


The LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon, Author of 


**Monsieur Love,” * A Basil Plant,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee, 


Author of ‘In London Town,” “ A Western Wildflower,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The QUEEN’S HOUSE. By Lizzie Alldridge, 


Author of “‘ The Tower Gardens,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordivary to her Majesty the Queen. 


THOMAS CARLYLE AND MR. FROUDE. 


Professor CHARLES ELIOT NORTON’S “ RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of CARLYLE, with Notes Concerning his 
‘Reminiscences,’” are published in the NEW PRINCETON 
REVIEW for JULY. Now ready, price 2s. 











London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calcu'ated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERBIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give imme‘iate relief, and often cure ia one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isingliss. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 








COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT., 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE. AND THE SICK ROOM. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, ae PARIS, 1878, 
‘OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great 


Neep.—The blood is the life, and on its purity 
depends our bealth, if not our exis‘ence. These Pills 
thoroughly cleanse this vital flu'd from all contamina- 
tions, and by that power strengthen and invigorate 
the whole system, healthily stimulate sluggish organs, 
repress over-excited action, and establish order of 
circulation and secretion throughout every part of 
the body. The balsamic nature of Holloway’s Pills 
commends them to the favour of debilitated and 
nervons constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. 
They dislodge all obstruct ons, both in the bowels and 
else where, an! are on that account much sought 
after for promo'ing regularity of actim in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 
| or who from some cause have become so. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPAS from Frescoes and other 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, and 
at higher to strangers. Catalogues and all other | 
information will be sent gratis on application. | 
A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fund | 
entitles to all privileges of membersbip. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 





We 


\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, | 
a newly decorated and furnished. Two bundred | 
and fifty apartments; magnificent salle 4 manger; | 
elegant drawing-rooms ; reading-room ; large billiard. | 
room; comfortable smoking-room; ornamental | 
— of five acres extending to the sea; eigut | 
awn-tennis courts; table d’héte dinner at separate 
tables from 6 to 8 o’clock ; large sea-water swimming- | 
bath; also private hot and cold sea and fresh. | 
water baths, douche, shower, &. Telegraphic 
address, HOTEL, I:fracombe, 
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NEW POLITICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS and POLL 
BOOK of the Electoral Divisions of Great Britain and Ireland, with Synopsis of the 
Representation of the People Acts, Statistical Tables of each County, and List of Mem- 
bers, indicating the Supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill, the Unionist Liberals, 
the Conservatives, and the Nationalists. 

“Very compact and remarkably correct. The sixty-four maps show with clearness the 
new electoral districts,—the town plans in particular are rigidly accurate. The tabular 
matter is admirably arranged. The public will find init, in a handy shape, a reliable key to 
the electoral situation.”—Tiines, June 29th, 1886. 


Now ready. 


STANFORD’S BLANK POLITICAL MAP of 


the BRITISH ISLES. Intended to be filled up to show by Colour the Party Represen- 
tation in Counties and Boroughs in July, 1886, day by day as the Election Results are 
declared. Edited by Miss E. SHaw Lerevre. Scale, 25 miles to an inch; size, 22 by 
28 inches. Price—Flat Sheet, 1s 6d; packed on roller, post free, 23. Mounted, to 
fold in case, 43 6d; post free, 43 9d. Monnted flat on millboard, 4s 6d (too large for 
post). 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


BOOK 
The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


2 BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Out OF PRINT. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


in Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
FoR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


4. BOOKS 








IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron, 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as ‘‘ Night-Cap,” 
instead of 
alcoholic drinks, 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Priee 28 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or :at the Office,.1 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZM 


No. 849, JULY, 1886. 23 Ga, 
ConTENTSs, 
Sarracinesca, By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps, 
Tue Secret or Yarrow. By J. B. Selkirk, 
THE MEDITATIONS OF A ParIsH Prinst, 
ee A Rotina Stone.—IX. By Lary, 
Don ANGELo’s Stray SHEEP, 
ELizaBETH Fry. 


A SKETCH FROM Messina. By Alex. Tnnes Shang 
Tue DEBATE AND THE ELECTIONS. 





WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, 


London, Edinburgh ai 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVI 
Contents For JULY. 7 
IRELAND FoR THE IrisH. By Viscount Hampig, 
THE EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH oF ENGLAND h 
James Martineau, LL D. : 
Epmunp Burke. By Augustine Birrell. 
THE WorRLD As AN Eyect. By G. J. Romanes, PRY 
Inp1a ReEvisitep. By Samuel Smith M.P, 
MEAT FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Rev. Freeman Wik 
Tur Descent OF PROSERPINE. By F. Leifchild, 
THE OnILD-Gop IN ART. By Ch. Newton Scott, 
LanD, LABOURERS, AND ASSOCIATIONS. By AB) 
Acland, M.P. 
TRANSATLANTIC LESSONS ON HOME-RULE, By th 
Marquis of Lorne. 
ConTEMPORARY RFcorD :— 
I, APOLOGETIC TuEOLOGY. By the Rey. | 
Illingworth. 
II, OrrENTAL History. By Professor Sayos, 
III. Brotoey. Bythe Rev. W. H. Dallinger, Ry 
IV. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, Bf, 


— NINETEENTH CENTURY 

JULY. 2s 6d. ' 

Tue Unionist VOTE. 

THE PouitTicaL History OF CANADA, 
Goldwin Smith 

THE PRmR0SE LEAGUE. 







By Edward Dicey. 
By Protea 


By Sir Algernon Bork 


wick. 

Movern Curna. By J. N. Jordan. 

TarnE: A Literary Porrrait. By Leopil 
Katscher. 

THE ANIMALS OF NewGuinea. By P. L. Sole 

REVISION OF THE BIBLE. By Dr. G. Vance Smit 

Wat THE WORKING-CLASSES READ. By Edval 
G. Salmon. 

FRANCE AND THE New HeEpripgs. By 0. Kitla 
Cooke. 

ReceeaTivE Eveninc Scuoois. By the Be, 


Freeman Wills. 
= ered AND THE Country. By Fraakl 


i'l. 
___London: Kroaw Pavt, Trencu, and Co, 
Now ready, price Sixpence, 
| ONGMAN’S MAGAZINI 
No. XLV, JULY. 


ONTENTS. 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON, By Walter Besaut. Bookll 
Chaps. 12-15. 
Luck: rts Laws anp Limits. By Richardi 
Proctor. 


MOST HonovrED MISTRESS, IN THE YEAR lh 
By Alan Adair. 
Tuis Poor Man's Wire. By Sheldon Clarke. 
Twat Erm. By A. K.H. B. 
OuiveR WENDELL Houmes. By R. E. Prothero, 
se IpytL. By Percy Ross. Part I. Ohm 


iS LETTERS WRITTEN BY A TRUE LOVER ND 


AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang, 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Oo, 


y ee QUARTERLY REVI. 
Fon — 325, will be published on WEDNESDAl, 
uly 7th. 





ContTENTS. 
1, Bripery, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
2. GrowTH OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
CHINA AND THE WEsT. 
THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 
MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
New Markets For BRITISH INDUSTRY, 
Sacrsp Books or THE East, 
THE GREEK ISLANDERS. 
PARTY AND PRINCIPLE. 
Mr. GLapsTONE anvp IRELAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, No. 7, JULY, price 23 6d ; por post, 2% 
(Subscription for 1886, 10s, post free.) 
‘ik LAW QUARTERLY REVIBN. 
Edited by FrepERiIcK POLLocK, M.A., Lhd 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence inthe Universi] 
of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns 
Court. 


Soenoupy 


~ 





ContTENTS. 
THE UNIFIcaTion oF THE Law oF Buus oF 
CHANGE. By Sheriff J. D>sve Wilson. 
Tue Errect or MISTAKE ON DeLIveRy oF CHAT# 
By R. 8. Wright and the Editor. 
REGISTRATION OF TITLE TO Laxpv. By Thomas Ke 
REGISTRATION OF DRE S UNDER Roman DuteH lit 
By EK. J. Taylor. 
Two Pornts or ApmiIraLty Law. By R. G. Marsie 
Mr. Justice Pearson. By Montague Cookson, ¥f 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES, NOTES, AND CosT: 
EXCHANGES. 
*,* Vol. I., for 1885, cloth lettered, price 12 
STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, 


Jonx BRINSMEAD and SOM 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from W 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Appa 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano. 
BRINSMBEAD and SONS, Pianoforte 





anufactare 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





Wellington Street, Strand. 


free. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, finally Revised. 


LUCRETIUS. With an _ Introduction, 
H d Notes, by the Rev. H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
arene Cambrd ge. 3 a 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, Introduction, Text, and 
Notes, 18s, Vol. III., Translation, 6s. 
[Cambridge: Drtauton, BELL, and Co. ] 





Demy Svo, 93. 


the ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS. 


Contrasted with Modern Doctrines of Atoms and Evolution. By Joun 
Masso, M.A. 
“This book deserves to be studied by all who are seriously interested in ancient 
hilosophy and science.’ —St. James’s Gazette. . ; 
Ls This unpretending work is a great assistance in forming a proper 


estimate of one of the greatest poems in the world.’’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 93. 


The GOSPEL of ST. LUKE. With Notes, 


Critical and Practical, by the Rev. M. F. Sapirr, Rector of Honiton, Pre- 
bendary of Wells, Author of “Church Doctrine,” ** Bible Truth,’’ &c. 


Commentary is quite independent of those on St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
Itcontains very full Notes on the first two Chapters—on the Geneaology ; on the 

tion as being wholly objective ; on the Sermon on the Plain ; the Raising 
of the Widow's Sun ; on the Woman in the House of Simon ; Martha and Mary ; 
the Good Samaritan ; the Rich Fool; the Barren Fig-tree ; the Chief Room; the 
Tower-builder and King-making War ; the Prodigal Son; Dives and Lazarus ; 
the Ten Lepers ; the Pharisee and Publican; Zacchreus; the Ten Pounds; Do 
this in Remembrance of Me; and the Walk to Emmaus. 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPINGHAM 


SOHOOL. By the Rev. Epwarp Turing, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham 
School, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 
[Cambridge : Dr1auTon, BELL, and Co.] 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. 


Mre. Ewine. With Illustration by George Cruikshank, Fcap: 4to, ls. 


By 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 





This day is published. 
Ss Oo L ZL AM. 
A PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 


By LAURENCE OLIPERANT, 
Author of “ Altiora Peto,” ‘* Piccadilly,” &c. 


MA 


3 vols. post Svo, 253 6d. 


TIMES. 


“Mr. Oliphant has contrived to write a striking and curious novel, patient in 
elaboration, full of suggestive conversations, and evincing a power of projection 
into an unknown plane of things which cannot but claim our admiration.” 


VANITY FAIR. 

“Written with the grace and power of a master of unpretentious English, and 
informed with much knowledge of life of various kinds in various climes...... Mr. 
Oliphant is quite admirable when he is dealing with English life and English 
characters; he writes too with scarce less knowledge of Eastern life and 
character,” 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


Tue LipERAL WRECK. 
Pasteur. By G. M. Crawford. 
NOVELISTS AND THEIR PATRONS. By Alexander Innes Shand. 
THE PoLITIcAL k DUCATION OF THE CouNTRY VOTER. 
History In Punch.—l_ By F. C. Burnand and Arthur a Beckett. 
HOME-RULE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By F. Bayford Harrison. 
PoLLUTION OF THE THAMES, By Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred S, Jones, .C., 
Assoc. Memb. C.E. 
Is tHE House or Lorps WorTH Preservine? By Arthur Mills. 
Tue Irish Crisis: — 
Natura Laws AND THE HOME-RULE PROBLEM. By Frank Harris. 
LocaL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. By Robert Staples. 
BEHIND THE ScEeNES. By an Irishman. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


——__ 





ARCHBISHOP PECKHAM’S LETTERS, 
Vol. III., in royal 8vo, price 10s half-bound, 


EGISTRUM EPISTOLARUM FRATRIS JOHANNIS 
PECKHAM, ARCHIEPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS. Edited by Czaries 

ce Martin, B.A, F.S.A., and published by the Authority of the Lords 
Rolle ioners of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 


Archbishop Peckham’s Letters are esteemed of great value for the illustration 

f English ecclesiastical history. The Third Volume extends over a period of 
years, from 1284 to 1292, During this period the Archbishop travelled over 

4 great part of his province, visiting the dioceses.through which he passed, and 

jing abuses both among the secular clergy and in the religious houses, 

London: Lonomans and Co., and Trisner and Co. Oxford: Parker and 
» Cambridge: Macmittan and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. Bracx; and 
Dovetas and Fouurs, 


Dublin: A, THom.and Oo, 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A very amusing story.””—Pall Mall Gazet‘e 


Just published, crown 8yo, 63, 
FALLEN IDOL. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of “‘ Vice-Versa,” ‘The Giant’s Robe,” &c. 


‘** 4 Fallen Idol’ is a lively and laughable story, very much after the manner of 
the a: thor’s ‘Tinted Venus’...... but the story is managed more cleverly than in 
‘The Tinted Venus,’ where absurdity was carried too far.””—Atheneum. 


“ Mr. Anstey’s new story will delight the multitudinous public that laughed 
over ‘ Vice-Versa.’...... The boy who brings the accursed image to Campion’s 
house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and above all Mr. Yarker, the ex-butler 
who has turned policeman, are figares whom it is as pleasant to meet as it is 
imposs.ble to forget.””—Times, 


A 





NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
Now ready, royal 8vo, 12s 6d in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Vol. VII. (Brown to Burthogge) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. VIII. will be published on October 1st, 1886, and the subsequent 
volumes at intervals of three months. 


Intending Subscribers can enter their names with any Bookseller. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF W. M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6d in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges; or 1s in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Vol. I. 


*,* The HISTORY of PENDENNIS, Vol. II., will be published on July 26th, 
and subsequent volumes at monthly intervals. 








NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s SERIES. 


RAINBOW GOLD. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of “ Joseph's Coat,” ‘‘ Coals of Fire,” &o. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial 
cover, 2s. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, AND Co. will be happy to send, post free 
on application, a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 2s, 2s 6d, 
3s 6d, 58s, and 6s Popular Novels, together with a large number of 
Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novel 
Series are the following :—The Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” the Author of 
* John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, §c. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 37. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 

Jxss. By H Rider Haggard, Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” &. Chap. 7. 
Love's Young Dream.,—Chap. 8. Jess goes to Pretoria.—Chap. 9. Jantjé’s 
Story. 

Work a IpLE Hanps. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentlemav.” 

How I Rosse From Crow-Boy. Part I. 

“Cuuna Town” In SAN FRANCISCO. 

Jn Goow FartH. Illustrated by George du Maurier 

British AND FOREIGN. 

Parrots I Have Met, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 





NOTICE.—The MANCHESTER QUARTERLY, now 
ready, contains an Article on the late Randolph Caldecott, 
Illustrated with Fac-similes of several of the Artist’s 


Unpublished Drawings. Price 1s. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, Manchester and London. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letleu Hoenr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 


Now publishing. { 
GRAND. .AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON 


a'l the 


Prospectus on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI, 100 Examples, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Regpelin, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Lllastrated:Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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FORM DISCIPLINE. A Lecture delivered 
for the Teachers’ Training Syndicate at Cambridge, February, 
1886. By ArtHuR Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby 
School.” Crown 8vo, 1s 6d; or in paper cover, ls. 


LECTURES on GREEK PROSE. 
With Fifty Exercises. By Artuur Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master 
at Rugby School. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., for the use of Middle and Upper Forms 
of Schools, by M. G. Grazesroox, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SELECTIONS from MARTIAL. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., for the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
by J. R. Morcan, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Derby School. 16mo, 1s 6d. 

[Now ready. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for 
Junior Forms of Schools. By C. G. Gepp, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Bradfield College, and A. E. Hatcu, M.A., Dean and 
Classical Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. {In the press. 


EASY ENGLISH PIECES for TRANSLA- 
TION into LATIN PROSE. Adapted for the use of Middle 
Forms in Schools. With Short Introductory Rules. By A. C. 
Cuampneys, M.A., and G. W. Runpatt, M.A., Assistant Masters 
at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 

FIRST SERIES, 1s 6d. 
SECOND SERIES. 


SELECTIONS from OVID. 
Edited, with Notes, for the use of Schools. By H. R. Heattey, 
M.A., Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden, and J. ARNOLD 
Turner, B.A., Senior Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, 
Rugby. 16mo. [In the press. 


TRIPERTITA. A Course of Easy Latin 
Exercises for Preparatory Schools, arranged to suit the threefold 
division of the year. By F.T. Hotpen, M.A., late of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Cargilfield Preparatory 
School, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 

FIRST SERIKS, 2s. 
SECOND SERIES. 


PAUCULA. A few Simple Latin Syntax 
Rules for Lower and Middle Forms. By H. Awpry, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, ls 6d; or 
in paper cover, ls. 


EASY FRENCH PIECES for UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Adapted for the Middle and Lower Forms of 
Public Schools. Selected and arranged by W. E. Russztt, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Haileybury College, Hertford. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., for use in Schools, by J. L. Bevir, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. Small 8vo, 2s. 
[Now ready. 


[In the press. 


{In the press. 


MOLIERE’S L’AVARE. 
Edited with Notes, &c., for use in Schools, by A. H. Gosset, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


DAILY PRAYERS for YOUNGER BOYS. 


By the Rev. Witu1aM Baker, D.D., Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors’. School, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 32mo, 8d. 


EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX. 


With Rules. By G. Suarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. S. Brresrorp- 
Wess, formerly Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 
8vo. [In the press. 





SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS. CHISAR. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by ¥ 0, 
BeecuinG, B.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Osxfog, 
Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. ’ 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYsq 


By F. Ritcuie, M.A., the Beacon, Sevenoaks. Small 8yo, 
[In the press, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. Containing about 4 
pages, with Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. By Cyrrit Raw 
M.A., Professor of Modern Literature and History, Yorkshj 
College, Leeds. Crown 8vo. [In the press, 


FRENCH PAPERS in GRAMMAR, IDIOM 
and DETACHED SENTENCES. For the use of Middle Fony 
of Schools. Compiled by J. W. J. Vecqueray, Assistant Mash 
at Rugby School, Author of “A German Accidence for the ugg 
Schools.” Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


FRENCH VERSE PASSAGES for REPET. 
TION and UNSHEN TRANSLATION. Selected and 
by James Borer, Senior French Master at Dulwich 0 
16mo. [Nearly ready, 


VICTOR HUGO’S Les TRAVAILLEURS & 
la MER. Adapted for use in Schools, with Notes, &c., by Jauty 
Bole LE, Senicr French Master at Dulwich College. Crown8r, 

[Nearly ready, 


A FRENCH SYNTAX. 
By Evetne Petuisster, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton Coleg, 
Bristol. Crown 8vo. [In the press, 


FREYTAG’S Aus dem STAAT FRIEDRICH 
des GROSSEN. Edited, with Notes, &c., for use in Schools, by 
HERMAN Hacer, Ph.D., Lecturer in German Language and 
Literature at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8yo. 

[In the press, 


NIEBUHR’S HEROEN GESCHICHTEY, 
Edited, with Notes, &c., fer use in Schools, by A. R. Lecunns, 
Senior Master of Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford, 
16mo. [Nearly ready. 


EASY GERMAN STORIES. 
A First German Reading-Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
B. Townson, B.A., Assistant Master at the High School, Notting 
ham, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 870. 
[Nearly ready, 


A FIRST BOOK of GERMAN EXERCISES. 
By G. J. R. Guiinicke, B.A. Assistant Master at Bedfonl 
Grammar School. [In preparation. 


A MANUAL of GLASS-BLOWING. 
For the use of Physica) and Chemical Students, and~ others 
By W. A. SuEnstone, Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. 
With 42 Illustrations, crown 8vo. [Now ready, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
CHEMISTRY. Intended to give a Practical Acquaintance with 
the Elementary Facts and Principles of Chemistry. By W.4 
SuENstonE, Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton College. With 
20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 


PAPERS in INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
With Numerical Answers. Progressively arranged, for the us 
of Science Students. By Grorce E. R. Etuis, F.C.S., Science 
Master of Oliver’s Mount School, Scarborough. Crown 870, 2% 


A FIRST COURSE of PHYSICAL LABORA- 
TORY PRACTICE. Containing 264 Experiments and 160 
Illustrations. By A. M. Worruinaton, M.A., late Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
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